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ARTICLE I. 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


BY PROFESSOR J. A. CLUTZ, D.D. 


No previous event in the whole history of the Lutheran 
Church in this country ever attracted so wide attention 
or aroused so deep an interest among Christians gener- 
ally as did the organization in New York City, Novem- 


ber 14-18, 1918, of The United Lutheran Church in 
America. The secular press gave generous space to the 
reports of the several meetings, and practically all the 
leading religious weeklies commented on the event edi- 
torially, some of them repeatedly and quite extensively, 
and all of them most sympathetically. This new move- 
ment towards union among the Lutherans was generally 
spoken of as a significant and very hopeful sign of the 
times, and their example was commended to some of the 
other great denominations whose forces are divided, and 
their efficiency reduced by divisions in organization and 
work for which there seems to be no sufficient ground. 
The United Lutheran Church in America was formed 
by the coming together into one general body of forty- 
five synods formerly connected with The General Synod 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States 
of America, The General Council of the Eivangelical Lu- 
theran Church in North America, and The United Synod 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the South. The 
new body, according to the statistics furnished by the 
(1) 
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Lutheran Church Year Book for 1919, comprises 2788 
ministers, 3734 congregations and 775,382 confirmed 
members. This is slightly less than one-third of the Lu- 
theran ministers, congregations and members in North 
America, and they are distributed over all the States in 
the Union, and throughout the British Dominion to the 
north of us. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the formation of 
this new organization by the union of three general 
bodies which had maintained a separate existence for 
more than half a century was regarded as a notable 
event. The organization of the General Synod in 1820 
was undoubtedly the most important event in the early 
history of the Lutheran Church on this western conti- 
nent. It is equally certain that the organization of The 
United Lutheran Church in America, in 1918, is one of 
the most important and significant events in the more re- 
cent history of our Church. 

Some persons outside of the Lutheran Church and not 
familiar with its history, have been impressed with the 
rapidity with which the merging of the General Synod, 
the General Council and the United Synod proceeded after 
the first formal proposition for such a merger, and the 
brevity of the time which intervened before the union 
was actually consummated. Dr. Carroll, the well-known 
statistican who for many years has prepared the Church 
tables for the decennial United States Census, and who 
has always insisted that there are at least seventeen dif- 
ferent kinds of Lutherans in the United States, is quoted 
as saying that this merger is “the swiftest and most re- 
markable union in the history of the Church.” Others 
have spoken of it in a similar vein. 

This judgment is not surprising when it is remem- 
bered how slowly some other movements towards union 
within the other great denominations have dragged 
through the years, apparently without result, to say noth- 
ing of the various abortive efforts that have been made 
during the past quarter of a century to bring about a 
union between different denominations. But, as a mat- 
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ter of fact, this merging of the three Lutheran general 
bodies was not so sudden, or so swift, as it may seem to a 
cursory observer. The definite proposition for such an 
organic union no doubt did take the bodies themselves by 
surprise, and the period of formal preparation for it was 
remarkably short when the many and great interests in- 
volved are considered. But, just as the organization of 
the General Synod in 1820 was preceded by a long period 
of preparation for it, so the way for the organization of 
The United Lutheran Church had been preparing for 
nearly fifty years. 

It must be remembered also that the merger was in 
some respects a reunion rather than a mere union. 
Nearly all the stronger district synods that joined in the 
merger, and all the older ones except the Tennessee and 
the Holston Synods, had been associated together before 
as sister synods of the General Synod. The first break in 
this historic body had come during the Civil War, and was 
a direct result of the war. It did not involve any differ- 
ences whatever in either doctrine or practice. The last 
meeting of the General Synod before the Civil War was 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1859. By the time the next meet- 
ing was due in 1861, the clash of arms had come and the 
forces were gathering North and South for the mighty 
conflict that rocked the continent for the next four years, 
and filled the land with sorrow and suffering. Under 
these circumstances it was not deemed advisable to at- 
tempt to hold a meeting. But in 1862 a meeting was 
held at Lancaster, Pa., convening May 1. Of course 
there were no delegates present from any of the Southern 
Synods. Owing to the state of feeling then existing it is 
doubtful whether they would have been disposed to come 
even if they could have done so, or would have been wel- 
come if they had come. But aside from this, it would 
have been impossible for them to have passed through 
the opposing battle lines, either their own, or that of the 
North. 

Party feeling ran high. The fires of patriotism burned 
brightly. Ringing resolutions were passed by the Gen- 
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eral Synod, not only condemning the rebellion on politi- 
cal and moral grounds, and pledging loyal support to the 
government at Washington in the prosecution of the war 
for its suppression and the preservation of the Union, but 
also expressing “decided disapprobation of the course of 
those synods and ministers, heretofore connected with 
this body [the Generai Synod], in the open sympathy and 
active co-operation they have given to the cause of trea- 
son and insurrection.” This itself would have been hard 
enough for the Lutherans in the South to bear patiently, 
and might have led to disruption. But stili another reso- 
lution expressed the sympathy of the General Synod with 
“our people in the Southern States, who, maintaining 
true Christian loyalty, have in consequence been com- 
pelled to suffer persecution and wrong,” and hailing “with 
pleasure the near approach of their deliverance and resto- 
ration to our Christian and ecclesiastical fellowship.” 

Whether it was so intended at the time or not, this last 
clause was interpreted by the Southern Lutherans who 
sympathized with their political leaders, as an intimation, 
if not an express declaration, that their continuance in 
the General Synod was not desired, and would not be wel- 
comed. Hence they met at Concord, North Carolina, 
May 20, 1863, and organized “The General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in the Confederate States 
of America.” Delegates from five synods formerly con- 
nected with the General Synod participated in this action. 
They were the synods of Virginia, Southwest Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. All these 
synods were represented at the merger in New York last 
November. After the war the name of this body was 
changed to The General Synod of the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church in North America. Later still, in June 
1886, it formally closed up its affairs and dissolved. Its 
constituent synods then joined with the Tennessee Synod 
and the Holston Synod in organizing The United Synod 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the South. This 
was the body that participated in the merger. 

The second secession from the General Synod also came 
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during the Civil War, but not at all because of it. It was 
partly the result of doctrinal differences which had long 
persisted in the General Synod and had become more and 
more acute. Perhaps it would be more nearly correct to 
say that these were differences in the attitude taken to- 
wards certain doctrines of the Lutheran Church, and es- 
pecially in the interpretation of certain Articles of the 
Augsburg Confession. There were also differences of 
practice among the pastors and churches that became the 
occasion of much controversy and of no little bitterness 
of feeling. It was the day of “new measures,” “pro- 
tracted meetings,” excited “revivals,” the “mourner’s 
bench,” etc. Not a few pastors and churches prided 
themselves on being as much like the other denominations 
as possible. Others denounced these “unlutheran prac- 
tices” in the severest terms, though it must be said that 
some of those who did this, and who later became leaders 
in the more confessional and conservative development, 
had been among the most ardent defenders and enthusi- 
astic followers of the “new measures” in their earlier 
ministry. It must also be confessed, even though it be 
with sorrow and with shame, that personal antagonisms 
and ambitions in and between leaders of strong charac- 
ter and determined will and their respective followers, 
had much to do with these differences and with the un- 
fortunate divisions that resulted. 

The differences referred to above assumed an acute 
form at the meeting of the General Synod in York, Pa., 
in 1864, in connection with the question of admitting the 
Franckean Synod. This synod, organized in 1837, had 
adopted a “Declaration” of faith in which there was no 
mention of any of the Lutheran Confessions. When it 
applied for admission to the General Synod it was found 
that although it had adopted the Constitution of the Gen- 
eral Synod, as required, it had made no change in its 
doctrinal basis, and had not formally adopted the Augs- 
burg Confession though the delegates declared that it had 
understood that in adopting the Constitution of the Gen- 
eral Synod it was also adopting its doctrinal basis. After 
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some hesitation and debate, it was received on this decla- 
ration, with the understanding that at its next meeting 
it would “declare in an official manner its adoption of the 
doctrinal articles of the Augusburg Confession as a sub- 
stantially correct exhibition of the fundamental doctrines 
of the Word of God.” 

The confessional element in the General Synod pro- 
tested against this action, and when this protest was un- 
heeded the delegates of the Pennsylvania Ministerium 
withdrew from the session in accordance with a condi- 
tion which that body had reserved to itself when it re- 
united with the General Synod in 1853, after having been 
out of organic connection with it for thirty years. That 
they did not intend this action to sever the relation of 
their body with the General Synod, and that their action 
was not so interpreted by the Ministerium itself, is evi- 
denced by the fact that delegates were elected, as usual, 
to the next meeting of the General Synod which convened 
in Fort Wayne, Indiana, May 16, 1866, and appeared 
there to take part in its business. But the President, Dr. 
Samuel Sprecher, ruled that having withdrawn from the 
previous meeting they were not competent to take part 
in the organization and must wait until after the election 
of officers when their status would be determined by the 
body itself. This decision was appealed from, but after 
a long and acrimonious debate it was sustained. 

The delegates from the Ministerium then withdrew 
again, and at its meeting a short time afterward it form- 
ally severed its relations with the General Synod and 
took steps to issue a call for a meeting of “‘all Evangelical 
Lutheran Synods, ministers and congregations in the 
United States and Canadas which confess the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession,” with a view to the organization 
of a new general ecclesiastical body “on a truly Lutheran 
basis.” This led to the withdrawal from the General 
Synod of six additional synods besides the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. One of these was the Pittsburg Synod, 
but a strong minority of this synod refused to recognize 
the withdrawal and continued their connection with the 
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General Synod under the old name. This accounts for 
the fact that there have been two Pittsburg Synods occu- 
pying the same territory, and both dating their organiza- 
tion from the same year. The other five synods were the 
New York Ministerium, the English Synod of Ohio, the 
Synod of Illinois, the Minnesota Synod and the Texas 
Synod. All of these subsequently united in the organi- 
zation of the General Council, in 1867. 

It will thus be seen that ten of the Synods that came 
into the merger from the General Council and the United 
Synod had formerly been connected with the General 
Synod. Moreover, these ten synods comprised nearly 
one-half of the ministers and congregations and more 
than half of the confirmed membership of the General 
Council and the United Synod at the time of the merger. 
This is why the merger has been spoken of as a “reunion 
rather than a union.” To some of us it seemed that, 
owing to this fact, the most fitting method of procedure 
would have been for the two younger bodies to have dis- 
solved, just as the General Synod in North America did 
in 1886 when the United Synod in the South was organ- 
ized, and all their constituent synods to have come into 
the General Synod. This would have furnished a fitting 
name and background for the larger body, and the larger 
future, to which all were looking forward, and would also 
have preserved the historic continuity of the oldest gen- 
eral body of Lutherans in this country. 

Returning now to a discussion of those things that 
made the merger possible, and that actually brought it to 
pass, three phases of the movement towards union must 
be recognized. 

First, there was the gradual rapprochement of the 
three general bodies, and especially of the General Synod 
and the General Council, along confessional lines, and in 
practical work. Owing to the natural conservatism of 
the South, our Lutheran pastors and churches there had 
never yielded to the dominating influences of the other 
denominations to the same extent as was done in some 
parts of the General Synod, especially in Southern Penn- 
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sylvania and Maryland, and in parts of the Middle West. 
“New Measures” never became as prevalent there as in 
some of these other districts. 

It is true that the doctrinal basis adopted by the South- 
ern General Synod at its organization in 1863 was by no 
means satisfactory to a strict Lutheranism, but there was 
a steady development from that time on. In 1867 the 
body placed itself on record in sharp condemnation of all 
teaching “opposed to the doctrines of the Augsburg Con- 
fession as construcied and defended by our Church in her 
symbolical writings.” In 1872 it planted itself unequivo- 
cally upon “the Ecumenical Creeds and the Augsburg 
Confession in its true, native and original sense.” In 
1886, when the United Synod was organized, it adopted 
a doctrinal basis that included: 

“1. The Holy Scriptures, the inspired writings of the 
Old and New Testaments, the only standards of doctrine 
and church discipline. 

“2. Asa true and faithful exhibition of the doctrines 
of the Holy Scriptures in regard to matters of faith and 
practice, the three ancient symbols, the Apostolic, the 
Nicene and the Athanasian Creeds, and the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession of Faith; also the other Symbolical 
Books of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, [the usual 
list follows, but is omitted here] as true and Scriptural 
developments of the doctrines taught in the Augsburg 
Confession, and in the perfect harmony of one and the 
same pure Scriptural faith.” Some of the phraseology 
used both in 1872 and in 1886 sounds like an echo of the 
“Fundamental Principles” of the General Council of 1866 
and 1867. 

While the United Synod had thus come to a doctrinal 
position that satisfied the strictest confessionalists, it 
steadily refused to commit itself definitely and posi- 
tively on those questions of practical policy, such as 
pulpit and altar fellowship and secret societies, which 
have been a source of so much controversy in 
some of the other Lutheran bodies in this coun- 
try. In reference to these subjects, Dr. Voigt says, 
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in his paper on the United Synod in the revised edition of 
“Distinctive Doctrines and Usages,” published in 1914: 
“There are differences of view on these questions exist- 
ing in the United Synod. But the disposition has always 
been not to fight the differences out, but to wait for time 
to bring about unanimity in regard to them. In the for- 
mation of the United Synod peculiar circumstances 
thrust these questions upon the notice of the body; but it 
declined to legislate in regard to them because it was un- 
willing to go through the throes of controversy which a 
discussion of them involved.” The Tennessee Synod had 
rules forbidding pulpit and altar fellowship with non- 
Lutherans and also forbidding membership in secret so- 
cieties, but it did not insist on the adoption of these rules 
by its sister synods, neither did they interfere with its 
enforcement of them within its own bounds. This is 
practically the position taken by the General Synod on 
these questions at Richmond, Indiana, in 1909, and also 
the position expressed in Article VIII, Section 6, of the 
Constitution of The United Lutheran Church in America. 
As the doctrinal basis of the United Lutheran Church is 
also quite similar to that of the United Synod, this body 
had a comparatively simple proposition to face when it 
determined to join the merger. 

It was somewhat different, however, with the General 
Synod and the General Council. The period in which the 
General Synod was organized, 1818-1820, was one of 
great confessional and even doctrinal laxity among Lu- 
therans in this country. In the new Constitution adopted 
by the old Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 1792 all refer- 
ence to the Confessions of the Lutheran Church was drop- 
ped, neither was any such reference introduced again for 
more than fifty years afterwards. The revised Consti- 
tution of the New York Ministerium, adopted a little 
later, was similar. The president of this latter body, Dr. 
Quitman, was a pronounced rationalist and published a 
catechism in 1814, “with the consent and approbation of 
the synod,” in which the deity of Jesus Christ was ob- 
scured if not positively denied. In 1794 the Lutheran 
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ministers in North Carolina ordained a man to the min- 
istry and “pledged him to the rules, ordinances and cus- 
toms of the Protestant Episcopal Church.” In 1818, the 
same year in which the first formal steps were taken look- 
ing to the organization of the General Synod, the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania was ready to unite with the Ger- 
man Reformed Churches in establishing a theological 
seminary, and was carrying on negotiations to this end. 
Even as late as 1839, according to Dr. Neve, the Ohio 
Synod was stili “willing to unite with the Reformed 
Synod.” Many other evidences of this lax confessional- 
ism and unlutheran “unionism” might be adduced if 
there were space. 

In view of all these facts it is not at all surprising that 
when the General Synod was organized in 1820 no men- 
tion of any of the Lutheran Confessions was made in its 
Constitution, or that this remained the case for many 
years afterwards. It is remarkable, however, that when 
the Theological Seminary of the General Synod was es- 
tablished at Gettysburg, Pa., in 1825, its professors were 
required to subscribe to the Augsburg Confession and 
Luther’s Smaller Catechism. This would indicate that 
even at that early day the General Synod was more Luth- 
eran than its Constitution, and really more Lutheran than 
the synods composing it. Indeed, it would seem that 
the omission for so many years of any reference in its 
Constitution to even the Augsburg Confession was due 
largely to the fear that such reference would be offensive 
to some of the strong synods in Pennsylvania and New 
York. It is certain that when the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania resumed its connection with the General Synod 
in 1853 no fault was found with such omission. 

Meanwhile two counter currents had been rising and 
gathering force within the General Synod. One of these 
was in the direction of increasing laxity in, and even 
active opposition to, distinctively Lutheran doctrine and 
praxis. It manifested itself in the neglect of catechi- 
zation, the omission of all liturgical forms in worship, 
the introduction into many churches of the so-called “new 
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measures,” the bitter denunciation of “symbolism,” which 
was the term used to stigmatize confessionalism, and a 
disposition to break down, or ignore all distinctions be- 
tween the Lutheran Church and the other Protestant 
denominations, especially the Reformed, the Presbyterian 
and the Methodist. This tendency culminated in the 
publication of the “Definite Synodical Platform” in 1855. 
This professed to be a restatement of the true Lutheran 
faith as held and taught by the American Lutheran 
Church, and its author, or authors, claimed for it that it 
did not omit any “fundamental doctrine of Scripture” 
that was taught in the Augsburg Confession, while it re- 
pudiated certain errors which, it was alleged, were con- 
tained in the Augsburg Confession. These errors were 
said specifically to be “the approval of the ceremonies of 
the mass, private confession and absolution, denial of a 
divine obligation of the Sabbath, baptismal regeneration, 
and the real presence of the body and blood of the Saviour 
in the eucharist.”” Its purpose was to discredit the Augs- 
burg Confession and to stem the tide of a more pro- 
nounced Lutheranism which was making itself felt, but 
it met with but little favor and was officially approved by 
only one of the weaker synods in the General Synod. All 
the stronger synods repudiated it, some of them with 
great indignation. 

The other current, which was in the direction of a more 
pronounced Lutheranism, continued to gain in volume 
and strength. This was manifested in various ways be- 
sides the rejection of the “Definite Synodical Platform.” 
It was especially shown in a series of official actions taken 
by the General Synod during a period of nearly half a 
century beginning with 1864. At the meeting of the 
General Synod in that year a resolution was adopted 
which formally denied the charges of false teaching in 
the Augsburg Confession made in the “Definite Synodical 
Platform,” and declared positively “that in our judg- 
ment the Augsburg Confession, properly interpreted, is 
in perfect consistence with this our testimony and with 
the Holy Scriptures as regards the errors specified.” For 
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years this resolution was published by authority of the 
General Synod in its Book of Worship immediately fo)- 
lowing the Augsburg Confession. At the same meeting 
of the General Synod an amendment to the Constitution 
was approved and submitted to the district Synods, and 
was ratified by more than enough of them to make it ef- 
fective. This amendment provided that thereafter only 
regularly organized Lutheran Synods “receiving and 
holding with the Evangelical Lutheran Church of our 
Fathers the Word of God as contained in the canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the only in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice, and the Augsburg Con- 
fession as a correct exhibition of the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Divine Word, and of the faith of our Church 
founded upon that word,” were eligible for membership 
in the General Synod. 

This was a great advance on anything that had been 
known in the General Synod before, or in most of its con- 
stituent synods. Still, as time passed it was found un- 
satisfactory and vulnerable in several particulars. In 
the first place, the phrase “contained in the canonical 
Scriptures” applied to the Word of God was of uncertain 
meaning because this language had been adopted by a 
destructive criticism to discredit large portions of the 
Bible. According to the critics the Bible did not consti- 
tute the Word of God, but only “contained” that word, and 
how much or how little of it was thus contained depended 
largely on the whims or prejudices of the critics them- 
selves. Then, the fact that the Augsburg Confession was 
mentioned without the qualification “unaltered” left it 
open to the suspicion that the later and altered edition of 
1540 might be intended instead of the first edition of 
1530. The word “fundamental” was also objected to be- 
cause it was claimed that this might mean that some of 
the doctrines taught in the Confession were not funda- 
mental. It was still further objected that no mention 
was made of the Ecumenical Creeds of the Church, or of 
the other confessional writings of the Lutheran Church 
besides the Augsburg Confession. 
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In answer to these criticisms a series of long and elabo- 
rate “resolutions” and “statements” were adopted by the 
General Synod from time to time, and a number of these 
were published in the Book of Worship by authority of 
the General Synod. The last, and most elaborate of 
these “statements” was adopted at Richmond, Indiana, 
in 1909, and covers nearly five pages of the Minutes in 
fine print. It was after hearing this lengthy statement 
and the discussion on it, that the writer of this paper 
conceived the idea of getting rid of all these “explana- 
tory statements” by so restating the Doctrinal Basis as to 
do away with the necessity for explanation. He there- 
fore prepared and offered the following resolution: “Re- 
solved, that the Common Service Committee be and 
hereby is instructed to codify the several resolutions and 
statements explanatory of the Doctrinal Basis of the 
General Synod, adopted at York, Pa., in 1864; at Hagers- 
town, Md., in 1895; at Desmoines, Iowa, in 1901, and at 
the present session of the General Synod, and incorporate 
the substance of the same into one clear and definite 
statement of our Doctrinal Basis, and to report the same 
at the next meeting of the General Synod with a view to 
placing it in the Constitution of the General Synod by 
amendment in the manner provided by the Constitution 
itself, there being no intention in this action in any way 
to change our present Doctrinal Basis.” 

Before offering this resolution the writer submitted it 
to a number of the men who were recognized as leaders 
among the delegates, and all of them advised against it, 
not because they did not approve of either the content or 
the purpose of the resolution, but because they did not 
think that the time had yet come for such action. But 
when the resolution was presented it was adopted almost 
or quite unanimously, and without debate except for a 
few words of explanation by the mover. Nothing could 
have been more significant than this of the change which 
had taken place in the General Synod. No doubt the vote 
was partly the result of the general weariness with the 
long drawn out explanatory statements, but it also ex- 
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pressed the changed attitude of the body as a whole on 
the entire question of confessional subscription. 

At the next meeting of the General Synod, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in 1911, the Common Service Committee made 
its report and recommended the Doctrinal statement now 
found in Article II and Article III of the Constitution of 
the General Synod. The recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was heartily approved and the proposed amend- 
ment was referred to the district synods for adoption or 
rejection. At the succeeding meeting in Atchison, Kan- 
sas, in 1913, the Secretary reported that the proposed 
amendment had been approved by every district synod. 
In most of them the approval was by a unanimous vote. 
This action finally placed the General Synod on an une- 
quivocal Lutheran basis, and did more, perhaps, than 
anything else in its history to make the merger of No- 
vember 14-18, 1918, possible. Only three short steps in 
advance were now necessary for the General Synod when 
it came to the adoption of the Constitution proposed for 
The United Lutheran Church in America. One was to 
include the recognition of the “Secondary Symbols” in 
the Doctrinal Basis, whereas before this it was placed 
in a separate Article, following, but not a part, of the 
Doctrinal Basis. Another was to recognize the harmony 
of teaching between the “Secondary Symbols” and the 
Augsburg Confession. The third was to require synods 
applying for membership in the new body to adopt this 
entire Doctrinal Basis, including the recognition of the 
Secondary Symbols whereas the Constitution of the Gen- 
eral Synod required only the acceptance of the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession. 

The confessional history of the General Council has 
been very different from that of the General Synod. This 
new body was placed at the very beginning on the strict- 
est, the most rigid and particularistic confessional basis 
ever known in the Lutheran Church. This was set forth 
in the “Principles of faith and Church Polity” prepared 
by Dr. C. P. Krauth and submitted to the preliminary 
convention assembled at Reading, Pa., December 12-14, 
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1866, in response to the invitation of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. These “Principles” were stated in the 
form of theses, and numbered twenty in all. Nine of 
them treated “Of Faith,” and eleven “Of Ecclesiastical 
Powers and Church Government.” After a full and 
careful discussion they were unanimously approved as the 
basis for the proposed new general body. When the 
General Council was organized at Fort Wayne in Novem- 
ber of the next year, 1867, the adoption of these “Funda- 
mental Principles” by a synod was made an indispensable 
condition of its admission into the new body. They thus 
became the actual doctrinal basis of the General Council, 
though this term may never have been officially applied 
to them. They are usually referred to as the “Funda- 
mental Principles.” 

They are too long to be quoted here in full, but we wish 
to refer to at least two of them in illustration of what has 
been said as to their extreme confessional character. 
No. III declares that one of the chief uses of confessions 
of faith, both general and specific, is “that Christians 
who are in the unity of faith may know each other as 
such, and may have a visible bond of fellowship.” Then 
follows No. IV: “That confessions may be such a testi- 
mony of unity and bond of union, they must be accepted 
in every statement of doctrine in their own true, native, 
original and only sense. Those who set them forth and 
subscribe them must not only agree to use the same 
words, but must use and understand those words in one 
and the same sense.” No. VI declares that “the unal- 
tered Augsburg Confession is by preéminence,” the con- 
fession of the faith of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
and No. VIII contains a full, and complete, and most un- 
qualified acceptance of “the doctrines of the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession in its original sense as throughout 
in conformity with the pure truth of which God’s Word 
is the only rule.’ Then follows No. VIII which reads as 
follows: “In thus formally accepting and acknowledg- 
ing the Unaltered Augsburg Confession we declare our 
conviction that the other confessions of the Evangelical 
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Lutheran Church, inasmuch as they set forth none other 
than its system of doctrine and articles of faith, are of 
necessity pure and scriptural. Preéminent among such 
accordant, pure, and Scriptural statements of doctrine, 
by their intrinsic excellence, by the great and necessary 
ends for which they were prepared, by their historical 
position, and by the general judgment of the Church, are 
these: the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, the 
Smaleald Articles, the Catechism of Luther, and the 
Formula of Concord; all of which are, with the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession, in the perfect harmony of one and 
the same Scriptural faith.” 

No doubt this high confessional ground was taken in 
the hope of attracting to the new organization all the 
strict confessional synods, such as the Joint Synod of 
Ohio, the German Iowa Synod, the Wisconsin Synod, the 
Michigan Synod, and even Missouri itself. All of these 
synods had sent delegates to the preliminary convention 
at Reading, and all of them but the Missouri Synod sent 
delegates again to the first convention of the General 
Council which met at Fort Wayne, Indiana, November 
20, 1867, though the Joint Synod of Ohio had not adopted 
the Constitution proposed. 

But it was soon discovered that it was easier for men 
of diverse opinions and practices to agree to the princi- 
ple, that “confessions must be accepted in every state- 
ment of doctrine in their own true, native, original and 
only sense,” and that those who so accept and subscribe 
them, “must not only agree to use the same words, but 
must use and understand those words in one and the 
same sense,” than it was to apply this principle to the in- 
terpretation of the confessions so as to determine just 
exactly what was “their own true, native, original and 
only sense.” Especially was it found difficult to agree as 
to all the practical implications attached to the confes- 
sional teachings. There were, and long had been, wide 
differences of opinion among Lutherans, even of the 
strictest type, concerning some of the doctrinal teachings 
of the confessions, which were declared to be “in the per- 
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fect harmony of one and the same Scriptural faith.” 
There were also, and long had been still wider differences 
of practice in matters that some good Lutherans regard- 
ed as belonging to the adiaphora, in which the principle 
of Christian liberty ruled, and that still others, who 
claimed because of this to be better Lutherans, regarded 
as essential to the maintenance of doctrinal purity and a 
true Lutheran cultus. 

At the very first session of the General Council, the 
Joint Synod of Ohio, supported by the German Iowa 
Synod, and by individual delegates from some of the other 
synods, raised the famous “four points” relating to Chil- 
iasm, secret societies, and pulpit and altar fellowship, 
and demanded clear and definite action on each of them, 
and the enforcement of discipline on all offenders. One 
deliverance after another was made by the General Coun- 
cil from time to time, in the vain hope of getting rid of 
the “points” without taking action that certainly would | 
have disrupted the Council itself, and sorely plagued, if 
not destroyed, some of its constituent synods. Among 
these were the Pittsburgh “Declaration” of 1868, the 
Akron “Rules” of 1872, the Galesburg “Rule” of 1875, 
and again the Pittsburgh “Deliverance” of 1889. But 
all was without avail. The ghost would not down, and it 
continued to plague the General Council to the very end. 
One after another of the synods that belonged to “the 
straitest sect” of Lutherans withdrew, mainly because of 
this controversy, the Joint Synod of Ohio after the first 
meeting, then in turn the Wisconsin Synod, the Minne- 
sota Synod, the Illinois Synod, and finally the Michigan 
Synod. Only the German Iowa Synod continued to avail 
itself of the “privilege of debate” which had been granted 
at the first session to such synods as might adopt the 
“Fundamental Principles of Faith and Church Polity,” 
but could not at once see their way clear to come into full 
organic union with the General Council. At the very 
last regular meeting of the General Council at Philadel- 
phia, in 1917, a representative from this synod appeared 
on the floor and argued strenuously against the merger. 
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It is easy to believe, therefore, that the General Coun- 
cil may have been quite ready to join with the General 
Synod and the United Synod in the organization of a new 
general body on a less rigid confessional basis, and in 
which some of these questions of practical policy should 
be relegated to the constituent synods where they right- 
fully belong. And this change of attitude in the General 
Council was just as essential to the coming of the merger 
as any that took place within the General Synod between 
1864 and 1918. If the General Council had insisted on 
the adoption by the new body of the “Principles of Faith” 
which it made its doctrinal basis in 1867, in all their ful- 
ness and particularity of statement, the merger would 
have been just as impossible of realization as it would 
have been if the General Synod had still held, and in- 
sisted on, its former lax declaration that the Augsburg 
Confession is a “substantially correct exhibition of the 
fundamental doctrines of the Word of God.” Both were 
extremes, the one of laxity and the other of rigidity in 
confessional statement. It is doubtful whether the 
merger would have been possible even if the General 
Synod had insisted on retaining the much fuller and 
clearer confessional statement adopted in 1913, which 
some of the leaders of the General Council had declared 
entirely satisfactory. A common, and _ intermediate 
ground had to be found on which both bodies could stand 
comfortably and conscientiously. Happily this was done 
in the “Doctrinal Basis” found in Article II of the Con- 
stitution of The United Lutheran Church, and in Article 
VIII on “Powers.” Both bodies had to make some con- 
cessions, and they did themselves honor, and they honored 
the name of Christ and showed a true Christian spirit 
when they were ready to make these concessions, seeing 
that it did not involve the compromise on either side of 
any vital truth or principle, or the surrender of anything 
that is essential to a genuine historical and Scriptural 
Lutheranism. 

A second line of preparation for the merger is found 
in various movements of a co-operative character carried 
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on jointly by representatives of the three general bodies 
concerned, partly official and partly unofficial. 

The first of these, and the most important, we believe, 
both by reason of its being first, and also because of its 
far-reaching results, was the joint preparation of a Com- 
mon Order of Service for the use of English-speaking 
congregations in the General Synod, the General Council 
and the United Synod. The great value of such a “Com- 
mon Service” as a bond of union between the widely scat- 
tered Lutherans in America was recognized already by 
the Patriarch Muhlenberg, and he expressed an earnest 
wish that it might be provided considerably more than a 
century before it became a reality. The venerable Dr. 
Bachman, of Charleston, S. C., was another of the fath- 
ers who was broad-minded and far-seeing enough to wish 
also for such a “Common Service.” He expressed this 
desire in a letter addressed to the Southern General 
Synod in 1870, when he was too aged and feeble to attend 
its session. But the first actual and official move towards 
the preparation of such a Service was made in 1876, when 
at a meeting of the Southern General Synod at Staunton, 
Va., a resolution was introduced by Dr. J. B. Remen- 
snyder, then a pastor in Savannah, Ga., and was passed. 
This resolution instructed a committee already in exist- 
ence and engaged in a revision of their Book of Worship, 
“to confer with” the old General Synod and the General 
Council “in regard to the feasibility of adopting but one 
book containing the same hymns, the same order of ser- 
vices and liturgical forms to be used in the public worship 
of God in all English-speaking Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches in the United States.” The General Council 
acted favorably on this invitation in 1879, and the Gen- 
eral Synod in 1883. The necessary committees were at 
once appointed in the three bodies and organized into a 
joint committee which worked so expeditiously that at 
the meeting of the General Synod at Harrisburg, Pa., in 
1885, an outline of a common order of worship was re- 
ported, and at the next meeting at Omaha, Neb., in 1887, 
the full “Common Service” was presented and approved. 
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The committees, however, were continued and under the 
name of “The Joint-Committee on the Common Service,” 
they have been charged with, and have successfully com- 
pleted various other tasks, such as a common English 
translation of Luther’s Smaller Catechism, the prepara- 
tion of common “Orders” for Infant and Adult Baptism, 
Confirmation, Marriage, Burial, Ordination, etc. The 
latest, and in some respects the most notable achievement 
of this “Joint-Committee’ has been the preparation of 
the new Hymn and Service Book brought out during the 
quadri-centennial year, 1917, under the name, “The Com- 
mon Service Book of the Lutheran Church.” Thus, after 
more than forty years of patient waiting and faithful 
labor, there has finally been accomplished all that was 
contemplated in Dr. Remensnyder’s resolution of 1876 in 
the Southern General Synod. 

There can be no question that these several accomplish- 
ments by this “Joint-Committee’ contributed very largely 
to bringing the three bodies represented into friendly and 
harmonious relations and thus preparing the way for 
their ultimate union. But even more important, we be- 
lieve, than all their work, were the frequent meetings of 
this company of representative men from the three 
bodies, resulting in their better acquaintance with each 
other, a mutual respect of one another’s ability and sin- 
cere devotion to the Church they all loved, and a general 
spirit of fraternity and good will. It is easy to quarrel 
with men whom we do not know, and to impute all kinds 
of evil designs and base motives to men whom we seldom 
or never see. It is not easy to do so with men whom we 
frequently meet face to face in friendly consultation, and 
whom we are forced to recognize as Christian brethren 
quite as loyal to the Church, and as earnest and devout 
as ourselves. 

There were also various committees of conference and 
of co-operation in other lines of practical work. Fora 
time the Southern General Synod supported a mission- 
ary in connection with the Guntur Mission of the General 
Synod in India. Later the General Council and the 
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United Synod co-operated in the mission work in Japan. 
Very friendly relations were maintained also for years 
between the Foreign Mission Boards of the General Coun- 
cil and the General Synod, resulting in exchange of mis- 
sionaries and various mutual services in connection with 
the missions in Guntur and in Rajahmundry. This led 
again to frequent conferences and to a more fraternal 
attitude towards each other on the part of prominent 
workers in the several bodies. Meanwhile, there were 
possibly a score or more of other agencies at work to 
bring representatives of the different bodies together and 
make them better acquainted. We cannot stop to dis- 
cuss all of these, or even to mention all of them. But 
among them were the organization and work of the Lu- 
ther League, the Woman’s Missionary Society, the Lu- 
theran Brotherhood, the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment, conferences of Lutheran educators, and of Luth- 
eran editors, pan-Lutheran Missionary conferences, Lu- 
theran Diets, and Social Unions, and meetings of minis- 
ters, etc., etc. 

The result of all this was that when a merger of the 
three general bodies was finally proposed, it came with- 
out any great shock of surprise and really seemed to be 
the most natural thing in the world. It was very much 
as when a long and ardent courtship finally ends in a pro- 
posal of marriage. The only wonder was that it had not 
come long before. And when the merger became a re- 
ality, the most influential men in all three of the general 
bodies came together, not as strangers who needed to 
learn to know each other and how to work together, but 
rather as old friends, who were already well acquainted, 
and who had long been accustomed to labor in harmony 
at common tasks and for the promotion of common inter- 
ests. This was the thing above all others that made the 
first convention of The United Lutheran Church in New 
York City such a great success. Every one present was 
impressed with the fact that the lines that had so long 
separated the men from the different bodies seemed to be 
completely obliterated at once, so that it would have been 
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almost impossible for a stranger to have discovered from 
anything that was said or done in the convention to which 
of the three bodies the delegates had formerly belonged. 
Indeed, the delegates themselves seemed completely to 
forget, or to ignore their former affiliations. They all 
seemed to be animated by one great purpose, to do every- 
thing possible to make the new United Lutheran Church 
in America greater, and stronger, and more efficient, un- 
der the blessing of God, than either of the three bodies 
that were uniting to form it had ever been while working 
singly. If this same spirit shall continue to rule in all 
future conventions of the United Lutheran Church as it 
did in the first one, the success of the new movement will 
be assured. 

A third phase of the preparation for the merger, as the 
union of the three bodies has been called, remains to be 
discussed. This includes the action that finally precipi- 
tated the movement, and the work of the committees that 
were charged with the responsible task of arranging all 
the preliminary steps. We have in mind more especially 
the Joint-Committee that framed the Constitution under 
which the United Lutheran Church was organized, and 
the Joint-Committee on Ways and Means that formulated 
all the plans for the perfecting of the new organization 
and the holding of the first convention, and also for the 
merging of the Boards and other agencies of the three 
bodies. The presentation of this phase of the subject 
must be reserved for another paper to be published in a 
later number of the QUARTERLY. 

Gettysburg, Pa. 





AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


ARTICLE II. 
AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
BY J. B. REMENSNYDER, D.D. 


In a half century’s ministry, the task assigned to me 
tonight by my brethren of this city, is the most pleasant 
which has fallen to my lot. 

I welcome you all first as Christians. We are living 
in stirring times, when marvelous events are taking 
place in the political world. But let us ever remember 
that the great events transpiring in the spiritual world, 
in the empire of Jesus Christ, in the Kingdom of God, 
are far more momentous. So I welcome you as citizens, 
fellow soldiers in the realm of faith, in the international 
world-kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ, in which influ- 
ences abide when political epochs and upheavals are for- 
gotten. 

I welcome you further as Lutheran Christians. You 
hold common views with us amid the unhappy divisions 
which have rent the Church. These views, this agree- 
ment in the faith, are most important. We of the Lu- 
theran Church in Greater New York feel our oneness 
with you who have come from near and far because your 
faith is Scriptural. You acknowledge the divine au- 
thority and infallibility of the Word of God, the Deity of 
Jesus Christ, the only-begotten of the Father. You be- 
lieve with us that the Sacraments are not mere signs but 
actual means of grace. A distinguished English dis- 
senter, Dr. Forsythe, in his recent notable book on “The 
Church and the Sacraments,” declares that most of the 
dissenting Churches have robbed the sacraments of their 
real content. We rejoice that the Lutheran Church in 


1 Delivered at a great public mass meeting held in the Astor 
Hotel Auditorium, New York, November 15, 1918, to celebrate the 
formation of The United Lutheran Church in America by the 
union of The General Synod, The General Council, and The United 
Synod in the South. 
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America regards the sacraments, not as memorials of an 
ancient Church, nor as mere symbols of the presence of 
our Lord, but as signs, seals and means which convey the 
grace of God to the believer. 

I welcome you as a Confessional Church; because you 
receive and hold the ecumenical Creeds of Christendom 
and the Augsburg Confession as grand and abiding testi- 
monies to the truth of God’s Word—Creeds which have 
survived for centuries and which still express in classic 
language the faith of the Christian. 

I welcome you also as a Theological Church which in- 
stead of decrying theology promotes and cherishes it, be- 
cause it arranges and systematizes religious doctrine in 
a logical, orderly form. We deem theology indispensable 
for the preservation of sound doctrine in the schools and 
in the pulpit, and for the symmetrical presentation of 
truth. Theology underlies a true philosophy of religion, 
which appeals to the reason and produces conviction, and 
it must always remain as a defense of the faith against 
destructive critical assaults. 

I welcome you as a historic Church built upon the foun- 
dation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ being 
the chief corner-stone. The Lutheran Church is the 
Church of the Reformation—the revived apostolic 
Church—reborn at Wittenberg Oct. 31st, 1517, when the 
monk nailed his immortal theses to the door of the Castle 
Church. It is the Church which Luther glorified at 
Worms, April 18, 1521, and which Gustavus Adolphus 
defended at Liitzen Nov. 15, 1632. 

I welcome you as a symbolic Church which holds that 
the precious truths committed to it should be expressed 
in suggestive symbolism. Hence, we hold that the Cross 
should appear in the form and architecture of our church 
buildings, in finial and spire as well as in the altar and in 
the adornment of the sanctuary. The Cross is to us in 
our faith what the “Stars and Stripes,” the nation’s flag, 
is in patriotism to our noble soldier boys who defend it 
as the symbol of liberty. Ever since Constantine re- 
placed the standard of the Roman Eagle with the Cross 
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his motto “In This Sign Conquer,” has become the watch- 
word of the Church. We believe in making the House of 
God beautiful in form and adornment, and suggestive in 
its symbolism, its vestments, and in a service, common to 
all Lutherans. 

I welcome you again for your Lutheran Methods, 
which are distinctly religious and rational, not secular 
and sensational. We are glad that our Church prefers 
the evangelical pastor with his sane Scriptural methods 
to the worldly-wise, money-loving, self-appointed “evan- 
gelist” with his inventions. We hold to the good old way, 
which gives God the glory of salvation, wrought not by 
human might or by the power of oratory, but by the 
Spirit of God Himself. 

I welcome you because you represent a Church which 
has a distinct evangelical Mission with all charity for 
other Protestant communions, it can be truthfully said 
that they have outlived their original mission. In one 
case it was to champion an artificial “order” in the min- 
istry ; in another to advance the dogma of predestination ; 
in another emotionalism; in another certain forms in the 
administration of baptism. In all of these there is noth- 
ing vital and permanent, and in their promotion there 
has always been the loss of the evangelical and ecumeni- 
cal spirit. As over against particularism the Lutheran 
Church has always conceived it to be her mission to bear 
witness to the truth as it is in Jesus—the everlasting 
God. At no time in her history has her testimony to 
a pure Gospel been more needed than now. 

And, above all, I welcome you on this eventful even- 
ing when we celebrate the merging of three great bodies 
of Lutherans in one greater United Lutheran Church, 
with a million members, five thousand congregations, 
thirty-five hundred ministers, having One Faith, One 
Common Service, together with numerous societies and 
institutions of unmeasured value. You have consum- 
mated, as Dr. Carroll, the religious statistician, has said, 
“the swiftest and most remarkable union in the history 
of the Church.” We of New York congratulate you on 
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this achievement, so remarkable and so big with promise 
for a great future. We welcome you to our Churches in 
this the greatest city in the world, and wish you God’s 
favor in your work. 

New York City. 
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ARTICLE III. 
A HUNDRED YEARS OF THE GENERAL SYNOD.* 
BY PROFESSOR H. C. ALLEMAN, D.D. 


A hundred years is a matter of no essential significance. 
It may mark but a moment in the long purposes of God; 
it may be but the measure of sleep in the indolence of 
man. But the hundred years between the Tercenten- 
nary and the Quadricentennial of the Protestant Refor- 
mation were the years of a wonderful century, notable 
for the swift strides of progress in every human inter- 
est; particularly notable for the development of the land 
in which we dwell and the Church whose service we are 
here to celebrate. In 1800, when the population of the 
country was but a million more than that of Greater New 
York to-day and New York itself was a city of but 80,000 
souls, there were 70 Lutheran pastors and about 25,000 
communicants scattered from Nova Scotia to Georgia. 
In 1820, the year the General Synod was organized, when 
the population of the country was but double that of 
Greater New York to-day and the northern boundary of 
this city was not yet extended beyond City Hall Park, 
there were about 35,000 Lutheran communicants in the 
land. With this constituency the General Synod began 
its career. It was indeed the day of small things. To- 
day the General Synod comprises 270,000 communicants, 
while there are two and a half millions of adherents to the 
Lutheran faith in North America. In spite of our re- 
verses and divisions, as a body we have kept pace with 
the growth of the nation, while the growth of the Luth- 
eran Church as a whole far exceeds it. We are rejoicing 
in our strength to-day and claim fellowship with a great 
host, but let it be remembered that in the day of our hum- 


*An address delivered on the occasion of the Centennial Cele- 
bration of the General Synod in St. James Lutheran Church, New 
York, Nov. 12, 1918. 
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ble beginnings it was the General Synod which built the 
first home for the scattered children of the Augustana 
and gathered them into one family. A hundred years 
ago there was no center for Lutheran Church life in the 
United States: no educational institution, with the excep- 
tion of struggling little Hartwick, remote from the center 
of our population; no church paper in the English lan- 
guage; no orphanage or hospital. Our Lutheran fathers 
of that day were as sheep without a shepherd. They 
were following strange voices, they were feeding in 
strange pastures. So little positive Lutheranism re- 
mained that the constitutions of the ministeriums of 
Pennsylvania and New York omitted any reference to the 
Confession of the Lutheran Church; the latter body by 
synodical resolution refused to establish new churches of 
its faith where Episcopal churches already existed; dis- 
trict synods were ordaining candidates to the obligations 
of other faiths, and men of other faiths were to be found 
in charge of our own congregations, while union with the 
Reformed Church was more cherished than the general 
organization of Lutheranism. In such a day as that the 
General Synod was the savior of the Lutheran Church in 
this country. “It was the only body on earth,” said Dr. 
Charles Porterfield Krauth in his famous Apology for the 
General Synod of 1857, “pretending to embrace a nation 
in its territory and bearing the Lutheran name, in which 
the fundamental doctrines of Lutheranism were the basis 
of union..... Heaven pity the man .... who imagines 
that Lutheranism would be stronger if the General Synod 
were weaker, or that truth would be reared upon the 
ruins of what she has been patiently laboring for nearly 
forty years to build. Let a schism take place in her mem- 
bers..... It would be to our Church what a separation 
of the States would be to the Union.” Such were the 
words of her most brilliant son, spoken at a time when 
the General Synod enjoyed her greatest comparative 
strength, when more than 800 of the 1300 Lutheran min- 
isters of the United States were in her fold, and more 
than 160,000 out of 240,000 communicants. It is a vain 
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speculation, but one cannot but picture in wistful fancy 
what the career of the General Synod might have been 
could she have continued an unbroken body. 

But it was not to be. The rupture of the Federal 
Union in 1861 caused the separation of the synods of 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, Virginia and South- 
western Virginia, and, in time, the organization of the 
United Synod of the South; while the long-brewing sym- 
bolical controversy among the synods of the North led to 
the withdrawal of the synods of Pennsylvania, New York, 
and, in part, Pittsburgh for the organization of the Gen- 
eral Council. Those were dark days for the General 
Synod. She found herself perplexed, but not unto de- 
spair; cast down, but not destroyed. Her chastening, 
however, proved to be of the greatest benefit. It spurred 
her to keener self-examination. It spurred her to re- 
doubled practical endeavor. Up to this time her inter- 
ests had been mainly practical in the spirit of American 
Lutheranism. The themes which occupied her thought 
and prayer—and there was much prayer in the conven- 
tions of those days—were: the establishment of a theo- 
logical seminary, missionary extension, parochial reports, 
the support of indigent ministers and ministers’ widows 
and orphans. She was a young body in a young nation, 
and she reflected her environment. If her cultural de- 
velopment was crude, so was that of the nation. Both 
were in their formative days. Bent upon the develop- 
ment of her resources, coping with her opportunities, 
seeking in sympathetic harmony with sister denomina- 
tions to instil in the nation the elements of Christianity in 
a day when the religious barometer was notoriously low, 
she rejoiced in her task as a strong man to run a race. 
When the General Synod came into being rationalism was 
still in the ascendant in Europe and had permeated the 
intelligent classes in this country. Prejudice against her 
faith was strong and disdainful. The great mass of the 
people, and of her own people, were ignorant of her prin- 
ciples and of the very fundamentals of the Christian faith. 
The General Synod was a declaration on the part of the 
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Lutheran Church in this country that it was here and 
that it meant to make its faith a vital part of the nation. 
The training of an adequate ministry, therefore, was the 
first concern of the General Synod, and in 1826 she 
founded the Seminary at Gettysburg, from which nearly 
1200 ministers have gone into the service of the Church. 
This accomplished, her next concern was the training of 
her membership, and at her third meeting the prepara- 
tion of an English hymn-book, liturgy and catechism were 
provided for. In 1831 the Lutheran Observer was estab- 
lished, which for eighty-seven years has been the vade 
mecum of the Lutheran fireside. At the seventh meeting, 
in 1833, a society was formed for the aid of superan- 
nuated ministers. At the eighth meeting, in 1835, the 
General Education Society was organized, from which 
has grown our efficient system of ministerial education 
and our Board of Education. In 1836 the Central Home 
Missionary Society had its birth, and in 1837 the first 
Foreign Missionary Society was organized. At the four- 
teenth meeting, in 1848, the needs of the German Luth- 
erans of the far West occupied the deliberations of the 
body, while the burden of the next convention was the 
pressing need of more candidates for the Gospel minis- 
try. The Minutes of these early conventions reveal a con- 
stant interest in the American Bible and Tract Societies, 
the American Sunday School Union, the Evangelical Al- 
liance and the cause of Temperance. The deliverances 
of this body on that great national interest form one of 
the worthiest chapters in our history and constitute a 
record second to that of no other ecclesiastical body. 
Meanwhile Pennsylvania College and Wittenberg Col- 
lege and Seminary had been established and the Mission- 
ary Institute at Selinsgrove was projected. These were 
the interests which occupied the young body in the first 
half-century of its career. “Will it be too much to say,” 
says the Pastoral Letter of 1835—and its words have been 
true ever since—“that since 1820 this Synod has been a 
means under God of greatly reviving our American 
churches; spreading abroad the spirit of the Reforma- 
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tion; firing with new zeal ministers and laymen; elevat- 
ing the standard of piety among us; diffusing a spirit of 
benevolence among our people; furnishing by means of 
her seminaries ministers for congregations ready to 
perish, and through the medium of her publications bread 
for the starving?” 

The symbolical controversy brought the General Synod 
to the bar of the Lutheran Standards, and in her trial 
then, as ever since, she witnessed a good confession. At 
the convention in York, in 1864, she affirmed her convic- 
tion that “the Augsburg Confession, properly interpreted, 
is in perfect consistence with this our testimony and with 
the Holy Scriptures.” By constitutional amendment she 
repeated her confession in 1866. Through a series of 
deliverances since that date she has given unequivocal 
testimony to her confessional fidelity, and these, upon the 
approval of her twenty-four constituent district synods, 
were gathered into one clear statement of doctrinal posi- 
tion and placed in her constitution in 1913: 


ARTICLE II. DOCTRINAL BASIS. 


“With the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the fathers, 
the General Synod receives and holds the canonical Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments as the Word of God, 
and the only infallible rule of faith and practice; and it 
receives and holds the unaltered Augsburg Confession as 
a correct exhibition of the faith and doctrine of our 
Church as founded upon that Word.” 


ARTICLE III. SECONDARY SYMBOLS. 


“While the General Synod regards the Augsburg Con- 
fession as a sufficient and altogether adequate doctrinal 
basis for the co-operation of Lutheran Synods, it also 
recognizes the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, the 
Smalkald Articles, the Small Catechism of Luther, the 
Large Catechism of Luther and the Formula of Concord 
as expositions of Lutheran doctrine of great historic and 
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interpretative value, and especially commends the Small 
Catechism as a book of instruction.” 

In the words of President Singmaster, “The doctrinal 
basis, as it now exists, means to the members of the Gen- 
eral Synod exactly what it meant before its verbal amend- 
ment. For a generation it has been interpreted to mean, 
unequivocal subscription to the Augsburg Confession.” 

In harmony with this testimony of the General Synod 
has been the development of her cultus. From her foun- 
dation it has been the purpose of the General Synod to 
furnish her churches with a liturgy adapted to their needs 
and the cultural advancement of her people. The quick- 
ening of her Lutheran consciousness caused by the with- 
drawal of the General Council led to a new appreciation 
of our Lutheran cultus. There never was an hour when 
the General Synod was an unlutheran body. The unani- 
mous adoption of the first draft of the Common Service 
at Harrisburg in 1885 was at once spontaneous and sin- 
cere; and, had the purpose of the committee to add em- 
bellishments and expand the service been move clearly 
presented, or at least more clearly understood, we should, 
in all probability, have been spared the long and distress- 
ing liturgical controversy. Time will show that the op- 
position to the Common Service, on the part of most of 
those who shared in it, was not a revolt from Lutheran 
standards of worship, but a recoil from what was deemed 
an arbitrary interpretation of the generic service. The 
American consciousness of the General Synod was deep- 
seated and it yielded slowiy to what many felt to be an 
unnecessarily narrow delimitation to North German 
types; but the Common Service revealed its intrinsic 
merits in use, and under the broad test of Lutheran loy- 
alty it has become the Service of the majority of our 
churches. 

This quickening of her Lutheran consciousness was 
marked also by numerous tracts and the solid volumes, 
dealing with various phases of our Lutheran inheritance, 
which were published in the General Synod in this period. 
The Lutheran library we have created includes sixty- 
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eight volumes of the Evangelical Review and the LUTH- 
ERAN QUARTERLY; two series of annual “Lectures on the 
Augsburg Confession” by the most available talent within 
the Church since 1866; forty volumes of the classic 
Fatherland Series; Schmid’s “Doctrinal Theology,” the 
standard handbook of Lutheran sources, translated by 
Hay and Jacobs; “The Groundwork of Lutheran The- 
ology,” by Sprecher; “Justification by Faith,” by Harkey; 
Koestlin’s ‘Historical Development of Luther’s Theol- 
ogy,” and Seeberg’s “History of Doctrines,” translated by 
Charles E. Hay; “Christian Theology,” by Valentine; 
“An Exposition of the Gospels for the Church Year, on 
the Basis of Nebe,” and “Lutherans in America,” by E. J. 
Wolf; “Christian Worship,” by Richard and Painter, and 
“Philip Melanchthon,” and “The Confessional! History of 
the Lutheran Church,” by Richard; “The Atonement and 
the Modern Mind,” and “The Lutheran Manual,” by J. B. 
Remensnyder; “The Augsburg Confession,” “An Intro- 
duction to Lutheran Symbolics,” and “A Brief History of 
the Lutheran Church in America,” by Neve; the Luth- 
eran Handbook Series—and many others. 

But while the General Synod has been at pains to culti- 
vate an appreciation of her Lutheran inheritance and 
allay suspicions of her orthodoxy and loyalty, she has 
found her chief joy in her practical efforts to extend the 
kingdom of her Lord at home and abroad. 

She rejoices in the growth of her membership from 90,- 
000 communicants in 1869" to 300,000 (including the com- 
municants of her missions), and in the benevolence of her 
people from $80,000 in 1869 to $1,000,000 (the India 
Mission alone showing an income of $45,000) in this 
closing year of her history. 

She rejoices in her work of Foreign Missions, which 
has grown from a budget of less than $6,000 in 1869 to 
$372,019.00 the current biennium, with a grand total of 
$3,000,000 and 163 missionaries sent to the mission fields 


1 The date of the organization of her present administration 
of benevolence. 
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of India, Africa and South America,? and permanent as- 
sets of over $900,000.00. 

She rejoices in her work of Home Missions, which has 
grown from a budget of $10,000.00 and 50 churches aided 
in 1869 to approximately $250,000.00 and 275 churches 
aided the current biennium, with a grand total of $2,500,- 
000.00 and 895 mission churches established. 

She rejoices in her work of Church Extension which 
has grown from a budget of $1800.00 and four churches 
aided in 1869 to a hudget of approximately $250,000.00 
and 276 churches aided the current biennium, with a 
grand total of $3,184,000.00 and with assets in the hold- 
ing of the joint Board of Home Missions and Church Ex- 
tension of $1,000,447.54. 

She rejoices in the work of her noble women, who 
through their missionary organization have contributed 
$1,500,000.00, supporting 39 foreign missionaries and 
157 home missionaries in the forty years of the W. H. & 
F. Society’s history. 

She rejoices in the work of her Pastor’s Fund, through 
which more than $460,000.00 has been administered in 
the relief of over 2,000 indigent ministers and ministers’ 
widows, and a Permanent Fund of $80,000.00 secured. 

She rejoices in the work of her Publication Society, 
whose sales have grown from $5,500.00 in 1858-59 to 
$256,000.00 in 1917-18, with assets totaling $361,000.00, 
with a total single issue of periodicals of 500,000, and a 
catalogue list of 362 titles. 

She rejoices in the work of her Deaconess Board, which 
has sent forth 97 trained deaconesses and 68 trained 
workers and has secured a debt-free property valued at 
$160,000.00. 

' She rejoices in the work of her Board of Education, 
which has collected from the Church $800,000.00 ($603,- 
095.00 on the apportionment), and under whose fostering 
care five theological schools and six colleges in five States 


2 Sixty-five to Africa, 94 to India, and 2 to South America. The 
present staff is 62 in number. There are 57,000 baptized Christians 
and 20, 127 communicants in these fields. 
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of the Union are maintained, representing a monetary in- 
vestment of over $7,000,000 and an alumni of 6,178, 2,984 
of whom have entered the ministry. 

She rejoices in her sixteen Inner Mission Institutions 
and Societies and their care of the dependent and the 
aged. 

These are her treasures. Upon these interests she has 
lavished her affections, and in their support she has en- 
joyed the undivided loyalty of her people. These activi- 
ties have brought her into frequent and sympathetic con- 
tact with other denominations, but her fellowship with 
them has never been compromising. The General Synod 
recognizes that “there have been great Christian leaders 
in other branches of the Christian Church, noble and 
learned theologians who have nobly defended our com- 
mon faith against the assaults of infidelity, consecrated 
missionaries who have carried the light of the Gospel to 
perishing souls.” On her lips “the communion of saints” 
has embraced the saints of all ages and the true believers 
in Jesus of whatever ecclesiastical polity. In the Federa- 
tion of Churches and like alliances she has taken her seat, 
greeting her fellow Christians as workers in a common 
cause, but ever lifting up her voice for the Gospel of the 
Divine Sacrifice, the Christian indoctrination of the young 
and the profound meaning of the Sacraments of our Lord. 

At the same time the General Synod has been more con- 
cerned for Lutheran unity, has earnestly cultivated an 
appreciation of our common Lutheran heritage and has 
longed for the day when the original purpose of her orga- 
nization should have its fulfilment. In the fulness of 
time this day has dawned. The Quadricentennial of the 
Reformation has brought us a new call. 

There are certain eras in human history wherein 
changes in Church and State have been swift and radical. 
Such an era was the 4th century when the Church aban- 
doned her caves and catecombs and ascended the throne 
of the Caesars. Such another was the 8th century when 
Church and State were joined in a colossal confederacy 
for the preservation of the Christian faith in Middle Age. 
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Such another was the 12th century when awakening 
Christendom like another Hercules showed its strength 
in wresting the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of the 
Infidels ; such another was the 16th century when beneath 
the hammer of the German monk of Wittenberg the 
moldy towers of the Roman hierarchy began to crumble. 
And such another is the century in which we live, wherein 
national autocracy has received its death-blow at the 
hands of confederated free peoples. The strength of 
union is the message of the hour. In this the children of 
this world are wiser than the children of light. But the 
children of light will not fail their Lord. Regiment by 
regiment, brigade by brigade, division by division His 
hosts are uniting in one great army. Surely the name of 
Luther is small enough to distinguish us and large enough 
to rally us all. 

At the outset of the Third Crusade Philip of France is 
reputed to have said to Richard of England, “Let the only 
rivalry between the lillies of France and the lion of Eng- 
land be which of us shall carry the banner of the Cross 
farthest into the ranks of the Infidels”; and to-night, as 
we fold the standard of the General Synod and prepare 
our hearts for the unfurling of the new banner of a 
United Lutheran Church in America, we say to our breth- 
ren of the General Council and of the United Synod of 
the South, ‘Let the only rivalry between us be which of 
us shall carry the faith of Luther farthest into the lives 
of perishing men.” 

Gettysburg, Pa. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
THE GOSPEL FOR AN AGE OF LABOR. 
REV. F. H. KNUBEL, D.D. 


Thoughtful men are viewing the world changes with 
mingled hope and fear. So many and so great are the 
changes that we are conscious of inability even to note 
and to know them. The necessity of judging them ade- 
quately and of assuming a true attitude towards them 
leaves conscience often in confusion. Yet the demand 
that we reshape our thought and life in relation to them 
is imperative. We must think and live in our own age. 

This responsibility for readjustment of one’s self is 
above all a necessity for the Christian Church to-day. 
She must think and live in the present age. It is true 
that her thoughts are eternal. Her message can never 
be a mere discussion of the news of the day. Her pulpit 
is no bulletin board for the announcement of passing 
events. Her task however is to proclaim a living Gospel. 
Let us understand at some length what this means. It 
does not mean merely that her message should be made 
timely by the use of current facts in the way of illustra- 
tion. There is something more necessary than that. The 
Gospel is a fundamental and is the only true philosophy. 
It determines and illuminates a man’s entire thought and 
action. It has a powerful revelation and declaration to 
make concerning the movements which mark every age. 
The living Christ is here amid the conditions of every 
century. He speaks His condemnation of His enemies 
to-day as clearly as He uttered them against the Phari- 
sees 1900 years ago. He warns His followers as defi- 
nitely now as then. It is true that in every time He 
calls men to their salvation, their peace, through His 
unchanging cross. That cross is made all the clearer 
however because its opponents in present-day tendencies 
are distinctly marked. It is His Church which thus 
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speaks for Him. This is what was meant above in say- 
ing that her task is to proclaim a living Gospel. Her 
greatest teachers and preachers have been those who un- 
derstood their own time well in the light of the eternal 
Gospel. No man’s writings and sermons have combined 
these two factors more fully and effectually than those of 
Martin Luther. He spoke definitely of all that marked 
his age. He unfailingly spoke thereof however for the 
glory of the Savior. He is a model in this respect for all 
Lutherans, for all Protestants. Too many Protestants 
to-day go to one or the other extreme. Some are mere 
time-servers, with nothing of the things that last in what 
they say. Others (and these are the orthodox men gen- 
erally) preach of the enemies of the cross hundreds of 
years ago, and fearfully avoid or wearisomely neglect 
clear-cut references to such antagonisms to-day. Both 
are of course wrong. The Church must understand her 
changeless truth in its meaning for present-day changes. 

Among the changes taking place in the world to-day let 
us note just one to which the Church must adjust herself. 
She has too long neglected it. Some Christians, some de- 
nominations have given attention to it, but largely in a 
false, a temporal way. We refer to the labor situation. 
Where Christian interest in it has been manifested, that 
interest has generally pursued ways which are not Chris- 
tian. It has talked and written about the laboring and 
capitalistic classes. It has bemoaned the supposed in- 
difference and antagonism of the laboring men to the 
Church. It has aimed to use the Church as an organized 
agency for the promotion of labor legislation. All the 
while this interest has failed to study and to proclaim 
what the Gospel says and would have us do in the labor 
situation. These Christians refuse to recognize that the 
organized Church must not use the State’s method of re- 
pressing injustice. The Church cannot use legal or other 
external force to correct evil. She knows a better way. 
Neither can the Gospel speak to men with any recogni- 
tion of classes or other earthly distinctions. 

The day has now come when the above mentioned neg- 
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lect of labor upon the part of some Christians, and the 
false methods of others must cease. Otherwise the 
Church will fail in her responsibility, will fail to preach 
a living Gospel. For there are important respects in 
which this age may be designated as an age of labor. The 
cause of labor has assumed a commanding and controll- 
ing interest. Its purposes cannot be neglected, for they 
reach into the fundamental structure of all national ex- 
istence. Labor is thinking world thoughts, and compell- 
ingly insists that they be universally adopted. 

Let us note some of the evidences for these statements 
as to the new importance of the labor question. They 
are so numerous that all have readily recognized some of 
them. They could not all be even mentioned. It is 
worth while nevertheless to use space for the combined 
statement and emphasis of some important ones. The 
present controlling government of great Russia is per- 
haps first. We refer of course to the Bolsheviks, the So- 
viets. It is gradually impressing itself upon us that that 
government is stronger than we had thought. Let us 
recognize then that it is purely an industrial republic, the 
first government of the working class in the world, owned 
by the workers and for the workers. The strength of 
the British Labor Party is not less important. Its pro- 
gram for reconstruction has become famous. It calls for 
“a deliberately planned co-operation in production and 
distribution for the benefit of all who participate by hand 
or by brain .... on that equal freedom, that general con- 
sciousness of consent and that widest possible participa- 
tion in power, both economic and political, which is char- 
acteristic of democracy.” Four pillars support its pro- 
gram: (a) The Universal Enforcement of the National 
Minimum. “We are members one of another,” declares 
the Labor Party, “no man liveth to himself alone.” A 
minimum wage must be established, and a method for its 
establishment is proposed. (b) The Democratic Control 
of Industry. There must come a progressive elimination 
from the control of industry of the private capitalist, in- 
dividual or joint-stock; and the setting free of all who 
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work, whether by hand or by brain, for the service of the 
community, and of the community alone. (c) The Revo- 
lution in National Finance. This must not be regulated 
according to the wishes of the possessing classes and the 
profits of the financiers. Direct taxation of incomes 
above need and of private fortunes must be used to carry 
national burdens. (d) The Surplus Wealth for the Com- 
mon Good. It must not go to the enlargement of indi- 
vidual fortunes. It must go to that which the community 
needs for the perpetual improvement and increase of its 
various enterprises. In addition to this national pro- 
gram, there is an international plan, which disavows and 
disclaims any desire or intention to dispossess or to im- 
poverish any other State or Nation. “We seek no in- 
crease of territory. We disclaim all idea of ‘economic 
war.’” How great a religious effect has been produced 
by this program is revealed for instance by the appeal 
sent out by twenty Quaker employers to other employers 
asking them to appreciate that the profits of industry 
cannot be absorbed by either labor or capital, but that 
the community has the largest claim to this surplus. The 
power of labor movements in Germany has long been 
known, and will be far stronger now. No doubt they will 
be supreme. In our own country we have seen recogni- 
tion of labor interests during the war; are hearing the 
program of the Pan-American Federation of Labor with 
its declarations concerning the place of labor in the com- 
ing peace treaty, including the fact “that in law and 
practice the principle shall be recognized that the labor 
of human beings is not a commodity or article of com- 
merce”; know the labor representatives in Paris for the 
International Labor Conference; see the Bureau of Edu- 
cation of our Department of the Interior sending out its 
prepared leaflets of lessons on the entire labor situation 
for classes in the elementary and high schools. Last of 
all we cannot omit the Pope’s address to the members of 
the Sacred College where he includes his own intention to 
labor for the protection and direction of workers and the 
counseling of the wealthy classes for the good use of their 
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wealth and authority. The climax of all is the prepara- 
tion of the Peace Conference in Paris to accomplish the 
internationalization of labor. There will no doubt be es- 
tablished some international commission for the better- 
ment of labor, responsible to the League of Nations. 

Here then is a condition to which the Church must ad- 
just her message. In view of the commanding position 
which labor has now won in the world’s life, the Chris- 
tian Church needs to learn that it has a message to de- 
liver to the labor of this world such as it has never de- 
livered before. She must speak pointedly, plainly, fre- 
quently upon the subject. In a sense this message in- 
volves a reconstruction of the Christian Church. It 
means the democratization of the Christian Church as it 
has never been democratized up to the present. We have 
not merely to regard the rights of labor. We have not 
merely to be concerned as to the welfare of labor in this 
world. We have to give to labor the Christian under- 
standing of what labor means. Let us note a few of the 
necessary items in the message. 

For instance, the message of the Christian Church to 
the labor element of life must, first of all, emphasize the 
dignity of labor, the dignity of labor for every man. The 
aristocracy of wealth and of ease in the world must dis- 
appear. Man has three supreme privileges, joys, in life: 
the fellowship with God, love, and work. Men must not 
look forward to leisure as a privilege and joy to be de- 
sired. It is acurse. It is a high thing in life to be in 
the true sense a laborer, laboring with hand and mind and 
heart. We must have this preaching of the dignity of 
labor from the Christian Church. 

The Christian Church needs to preach to labor, in the 
second place, a message that labor needs to hear most of 
all. The emphasis of all labor elements in all nations is 
too largely upon the earning power of labor. The Chris- 
tian Church needs to emphasize to labor the bestowing 
power of labor. The armies of millions were inspired in 
the war with the thought of service, with the idea that 
they were doing a service to the glory of God and to the 
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good of mankind in general. The great labor army at 
home must learn the same Christian lesson. It is not the 
earning power of labor that needs to be emphasized, but 
the serving power of labor. This is distinctly a Chris- 
tian message. It must spread to all classes of men. If 
labor learn it, we shall see the real democratization of 
labor. 

The message of the Church to an age of labor, is fur- 
thermore a message in which the Church must lift up be- 
fore the eye of the laboring man the conception that the 
highest form of labor is Christian labor in the direct ser- 
vice of Christ’s Church. I understand that Dr. John R. 
Mott defines the Y. M. C. A. as the Church working lai- 
cally. With due credit to the Y. M. C. A., it cannot be 
the only agency through which the Church works lai- 
cally. The Church itself must work laically. The en- 
tire laity must, to the eye of the laboring man, be seen at 
hard, downright Church work. That involves a real 
democratization of the Church. Not only certain or- 
dained servants, but the whole Church must be engaged 
in Christian service. Each congregation must be not 
“the pastor’s field, but his force.” Then the laboring 
man will realize that Christian service is the highest form 
of labor on earth. 

And then, last of all, in this message that labor is to 
hear from the Church there must be emphasis by the 
Church upon the fact that all labor, even the commonest, 
may be Christianized. We speak of Christ the carpen- 
ter, and every carpenter is thereby entitled to know that 
in his daily life he may realize the life of Christ. We 
speak of Christ the physician, and every physician is 
thereby entitled to know that in his daily life he may 
visualize the life of Christ. We speak of Christ the shep- 
herd, and every man who tends his flocks and herds is 
thereby entitled to know that in his daily toil he may re- 
veal the Christ. We aim to inspire our soldiers to think 
of Christ the soldier, Christ the fighter, and thus to know 
that even in their hard, sad task they may manifest the 
Christ. Why then may not a laborer of any trade learn 
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to speak not only of Christ the carpenter, Christ the phy- 
sician, and Christ the shepherd, but (strange though it 
sound) of Christ the butcher, and Christ the baker. All 
life shall then truly come under the conception of Chris- 
tian service, and labor be given its highest ideal. That 
will be the full democratization of the Christian Church 
and the universality of the Christian Church. 

In a summary, the supreme motive of life must be pro- 
claimed: “For the love of Christ constraineth us; because 
we thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead: 
And that He died for all, that they which live should not 
henceforth live unto themselves, but unto Him which 
died for them, and rose again.” “That the life of Jesus 
might be made manifest in our body.” 

New York City. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE GENESIS OF THE GENERAL SYNOD.’ 


BY REV. MARION J. KLINE, D.D. 


The General Synod was the immediate outcome of the 
observance of the 300th anniversary of the Reformation 
in 1817. The United Lutheran Church is the immediate 
result of the observance of the 400th anniversary of the 
Reformation in 1917. 

It is profoundly significant that at the interval of a 
century, as a direct consequence of honoring the Great 
Head of the Church, Jesus Christ, of commemorating the 
restoration and exaltation of the pure Word of God to 
its rightful place in the life of the believer and in the 
Church, there should follow the blessing of God upon our 
beloved Lutheran Zion in these two movements for the 
preservation of her doctrines, the conservation of her 
power, the enlargement of her influence and the assump- 
tion of her place of leadership in the land of political re- 
ligious freedom—a government which was made possi- 
ble by the triumphs of the principles of the Reformation, 
one of whose direct results was civil liberty. 

It is of profound significance that on the day follow- 
ing the anniversary of the birth of Martin Luther there 
should come victory for the cause of world democracy 
and humanity by the signing of the armistice. This war 
has sounded the death knell of militarism and autocracy, 
and has firmly established civil liberty and political free- 
dom from despotism, even in the fatherland of Luther. 
It was for civil liberty as well as for freedom from eccle- 
siastical tyranny, that Luther contended in the Reforma- 
tion. 


1 An address delivered November 12, 1918, in St. James Luth- 
eran Church, New York City, at the last Convention of the Gen- 
eral Synod. 
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The early dawn of this glorious day, Nov. 11th, 1918— 
broke on Nov. 10, 1483. 

I have been asked to consider with you, on this centen- 
nial of the General Synod—the subject of “The Genesis 
of the General Synod.” 

There is neither the opportunity nor is it the purpose 
of this modest paper to attempt anything even approach- 
ing an exhaustive discussion of “The Genesis of the Gen- 
eral Synod.” Our purpose is to make reference to a few 
of the outstanding facts in the early history of the Gen- 
eral Synod and to recall to your minds some of the bless- 
ings which, under God, came as a result of the organiza- 
tion of the General Synod to our own beloved Lutheran 
Zion, to the entire Christian Church on the North Ameri- 
can Continent and to the non-Christian world in the re- 
mote lands of the earth. 

Dean Henry Eyster Jacobs writes: “The tercenten- 
ary of the Reformation in 1817 ushered in a period of 
great changes and wonderful activity. Nothing was 
clearer than that Lutheranism in America could not con- 
tinue to develop its interests in the quiet and gradual way 
that had hitherto prevailed. New issues were upon it, 
which it could not evade and which even forced into ac- 
tivity the most conservative, except in the secluded re- 
cesses of the most remote country districts. The exten- 
sion of territory westward, the founding of new States 
and territories, the construction of roads and canals, gave 
an impulse to immigration from the older settlements in 
the East. Immigration in America during the 19th 
century proceeded in parallel columns, following the lines 
of latitude, as a rule. The Pennsylvania Lutherans, as 
a rule, found a home, when they went westward, in cen- 
tral Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, as those States were 
founded. North Carolina poured its people into Ten- 
nessee and thence, with Virginians, who settled Kentucky 
and Southern Ohio, into Illinois on the south. Such im- 
migration was imposing new responsibilities and making 
new demands. 

A more positive faith was awakening in Germany 
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itself. The year 1817 was that of the theses of Claus 
Harms, and of the formation of the Prussian Union by 
King Frederick of Prussia. Unjust and oppressive as 
the latter was to the Lutheran Church, it was a well 
meant, but unfortunate attempt to bring together the 
friends of a positive faith within both confessions. 

The movements preliminary to the Prussian Union of 
1817 combined, with the feeling caused by the common 
interests of language and inter-marriage among the Re- 
formed and Lutherans in Pennsylvania, to suggest the 
thought of a union between the two denominations. 

Then came the 300th anniversary of the Reformation 
and there was an immediate change of thought and ac- 
tivities into the channels of a closer relation among the 
scattered Lutherans rather than with a sister denomina- 
tion though of the same language and of a common racial 
stock. 

The celebration of the Tercentenary undoubtedly had 
its effect “in quickening the pastors and their churches 
to a higher appreciation of what was involved in their 
Lutheran Confession.” 

Prof. Edward J. Wolf, D.D., of sainted memory, says: 
“The initiative for an organic union of the Lutheran 
Church came fittingly from the Synod of Pennsylvania, 
which was the mother of the other synods and which em- 
braced more churches and pastors than all the others 
combined.” 

The first traces of it are found in the meeting of the 
Synod at Harrisburg during Trinity Week in 1818 wh2"e 
it was “Resolved, That the Synod regard it as desirable 
that the different Evangelical Lutheran Synods in the 
United States should in some way or other stand in closer 
connection with each other, and that the Reverend Minis- 
terium be charged with the consideration of this matter, 
and if the Reverend Ministerium recognize the advisa- 
bility of it, to develop a plan for a closer union and to see 
to it that some such desirable union be effected if possi- 
ble.” 

From the language of this resolution it looks very 
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much as though a group of laymen were responsible for 
it, in view of its repeated reference to the “Reverend 
Ministerium.” Thus we see that in the advocacy of the 
merger of the United Lutheran Church by a group of 
laymen at the Philadelphia meeting of the quadri-centen- 
nial committee—history repeated itself. 

The officers of the synod were appointed a Committee 
on Correspondence to bring about, if possible, a union 
with other Evangelical Lutheran Synods. The minutes 
of this synodical convention closes with this statement: 
“A quite extraordinary unanimity and the most hearty 
concord and brotherly love prevailed throughout in all 
measures of the Synod and Ministerium.” 

President John A. Singmaster says: “The movement 
for the organization of the General Synod is the earliest 
and most conspicuous example of the effort to unite all 
Lutheran Synods in America in one General Body and 
the prime mover in its organization was the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania.” 

This worthy and noble purpose of the Synod of Penn- 
sylvania assumed definite form when a convention was 
held at Hagerstown, Md., Oct. 22, 1820. At this conven- 
tion there were present deputies from the Synod of Penn- 
sylvania; the Synod of New York; the Synod of North 
Carolina, and the Synod of Maryland and Virginia. The 
Virginia Conference of the Synod of Pennsylvania and 
the Churches in Maryland uniting to form the last named 
Synod. “It was much regretted by all present that from 
the Synod in the State of Ohio the expected deputies did 
not appear.” 

Dean Jacobs states that “in Ohio where the synod was 
organized in 1818, the plan was rejected largely in con- 
sequence of an anonymous document giving eight objec- 
tions to it. Among these were such as the fellowing: 

1. The introduction of uniform hymn-books and litur- 
gies is contrary to Art. VII of the Augsburg Confession. 

2. The freedom and parity of the ministry is in- 
fringed upon since the delegates to the General Synod 
will usurp their rights. 
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3. An act of incorporation will follow and the reso- 
lutions will be enforced by the strong arm of the law. 

4. The Ministerium of Ohio must remain a German- 
speaking body. In the General Synod the English will 
soon prevail, etc. 

There were represented at this meeting for organiza- 
tion and framing of a constitution, four synods with 
eleven clerical and four lay delegates. Of this number 
eight were from the Synod of Pennsylvania and seven 
from other synods. It must be borne in mind however, 
that the North Carolina Synod had been materially 
weakened by the withdrawal of the pastors and congre- 
gations which formed the Synod of Tennessee. This lat- 
ter synod was not represented at the meeting. 

It will be of interest to us to hear again the first para- 
graph of the plan for the organization of the General 
Synod. 

“As the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the provi- 
dence of God, has extended itself over the greatest part 
of the United States of North America and as the mem- 
bers of said Church are anxious to walk in the spirit of 
love and concord, under one rule of faith, the pastors, 
and in most cases also the lay delegates of the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church, have heretofore assembled once 
each year in Synods for the purpose of maintaining the 
bonds of unity and love and settling peaceably any dis- 
sensions which might at any time arise. But, as in con- 
sequence of the great extent of the said Church the num- 
ber of particular synods and ministeriums may be still 
further multiplied, and ultimately thereby, unnecessary 
and injurious divisions and departures from the general 
object heretofore had in view by the above mentioned 
Church, may arise, it appears to be the almost unanimous 
wish of the existing synoeds or ministeriums, that a fra- 
ternal union of the whole Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in these United States might be effected by means of 
some central organization.” 

This constituted a large program and most noble ob- 
jects. We can not but applaud the faith, admire the 
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courage and be inspired by the great vision of these fath- 
ers of our Lutheran Zion, “That a fraternal union of 
the whole Evangelical Lutheran Church in these United 
States might be effected by means of some central orga- 
nization.” These men were thinking in national and 
federal terms. If the General Synod was the first step 
toward the realization of this program, is not the United 
Lutheran Church a second forward stride. God grant 
we may soon see the next step taken in the accomplishing 
of this early purpose of the fathers. 

The Hagerstown convention after careful considera- 
tion and earnest prayer agreed with absolute unanimity 
upon a constitution which was substantially and essenti- 
ally identical with the tentative plan proposed by the 
Synod of Pennsylvania. 

“It was further resolved that if accepted by three of 
the four synods participating in its preparation, it should 
be considered binding and the chairman of the convention 
was authorized to call the first meeting of the united 


body at Frederick, Md., on the third Monday in October, 
1821.” 


A friendly letter was also addressed to the President 
of the Ohio Synod “encouraging him, if possible, to pre- 
vail on said synod to unite with their brethren in the 
adoption of the constitution.” 

Three of the synods, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
and Maryland and Virginia having ratified the constitu- 
tion, the first regular convention of the General Synod 
met in Frederick, Md., Oct. 21-23, 1821. 

As a son of the old historic church in Frederick, Md., 
I may be pardoned a personal reference. In my father’s 
home there was an aged grandfather, in my early boy- 
hood,—who attained the age of 97 before he entered into 
rest. He, with four or five brothers, were among the 
early settlers of Fredericktown as it was first called. It 
was he who took the motherless boy—Lord’s day after 
Lord’s day—to the old pew in the old church. In my 
childhood, I heard from his lips the names of some of 
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these noble men; and the names of the leaders in the 
Maryland Synod, were household words with us. 

Ten men took part in the proceedings of the first regu- 
lar meeting of the General Synod. Eight other regularly 
elected delegates were absent. The reason for their ab- 
sence reads almost like a chronicle of the year of our 
Lord in 1918. This is the reason: “But on account of 
a prevailing epidemic and an error in the advertisements 
in the newspapers concerning the time of meeting there 
were absent eight deputies.” Rev. George Lochman, 
D.D., was elected the first President of the General 
Synod. Rev. David F. Schaffer, D.D., Secretary, and 
Hon. C. A. Barnitz, Treasurer. 

The second meeting of the General Synod was held 
again in the church in Frederick Oct. 19-21, 1823. At 
this meeting the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, which had 
taken the initiative in the organization of the General 
Synod, was not represented. Just before the meeting of 
the General Synod the Ministerium withdrew from it. 
The trouble arose among the congregations. The idea 
was conceived and spread among them that such an orga- 
nization might become an instrument of ecclesiastical 
tyranny. Dolorous predictions were uttered, malicious 
misrepresentations circulated and violent hostillity ex- 
cited against it. 

Dr. Jacobs says “the withdrawal of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania in 1823 was due to the fact that the 
leaders of that synod were unable to overcome the oppo- 
sition of the congregations in the rural districts. A 
country school teacher by the name of Carl Gock, pub- 
lished a small volume in which he excited the prejudices 
of the country people against the projected General 
Synod of the Reformed Church. The scheme was de- 
clared to be a plan of the ministers to tread the rights of 
the people under foot. An entire chapter was devoted to 
a picture of the despotism exercised by Catholic priests 
in Europe and a warning that the formation of a General 
Synod was attended with such perils. Another chapter 
dwells on the great evils of theological seminaries and 
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urges that the money of the people would be better spent 
in the establishment of elementary schools.” 

As a result of propaganda of this character, the minds 
of the members of rural congregations were filled with 
prejudices which manifested itself in bitter opposition. 
This was true to such an extent that the leading pastors 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania felt constrained to 
yield to the adverse pressure, and withdraw from the 
General Synod. Thirty years later, in 1853, the Minis- 
terium again entered the General Synod. Sixteen years 
after the organization of the General Synod, in the year 
1837, the Synod of New York, finally entered. It is a 
question as to whether or not the Synod of Ohio was rep- 
resented in the General Synod in 1823. The records 
show that delegates were appointed by the Ohio Synod 
for that meeting however. In 1825, the congregations in 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, west of the Susque- 
hanna River, withdrew from the parent body, organized 
the Synod of West Pennsylvania and united with the 
General Synod. Dr. Hazelius suggests that one of the 
reasons for their withdrawal was “their desire of preserv- 
ing their union with the General Synod.” Certainly 
their leaders were among the staunchest and most zeal- 
ous advocates of the General Synod. This was the situa- 
tion when the third meeting was held in Frederick, Nov. 
7, 1825. 

Separations and new aggregations were thus taking 
place, but as yet the attitude of each division or organi- 
zation of the Lutheran Church was peaceable and 
friendly to all others except in the territory of the Synod 
of North Carolina. The Synods of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio standing aloof, the constituency of the 
General Synod, at the close of the first decade of its his- 
tory was limited to the Synods of North Carolina, Mary- 
land and Virginia and West Pennsylvania. “A body,” 
writes Dr. E. J. Wolf, “feeble in numbers, but strong in 
energy, faith, and devotion to the Church The 
discouragements experienced, the opposition which 
threatened .... had the happy effect of stimulating its 
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friends to greater zeal and exertion. The loss of power- 
ful allies resulted in rallying the forces that remained and 
closing the ranks.” 

We have now come to the close of the first decade 
which may be said to include, within its time limits, the 
Genesis of the General Synod. 


I. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
GENERAL SYNOD. 


There is a unanimous judgment on the part of all 
American Lutheran historians and other writers, with 
reference to the importance and value of the General 
Synod to the Lutheran Church on the North American 
Continent. 

The hurried and wholly inadequate resumé to which 
you have so graciously listened, proves conclusively that 
the organization of the General Synod was of incalcu- 
lable value and permanent benefit to the American Lu- 
theran Church. And what is true of her first decade, is 
likewise true of the entire ten decades of her existence. 
Thoroughly American, conservatively progressive, effici- 
ent in organization loyal to State as well as devoted to 
Church, giving generously of her sons and her money to 
the cause of her country in peace and war, a leader in 
higher Christian education, aggressively missionary in 
spirit and action at home and abroad, profoundly inter- 
ested in every phase of Inner Mission, the General Synod 
has been mightily used of God for 100 years of glorious 
history. A brief symposium is not out of place at this 
time, as to the value of the General Synod to the Church. 

Dr. E. J. Wolf, with great discernment and profound 
appreciation of its significance, writes of the meeting for 
organization at Hagerstown as follows: “A more im- 
portant meeting was never held within the bounds of the 
Lutheran Church this side of the Atlantic, and a nobler 
band of enlightened men could not have been found at 
the time within her pale or without it.” “Their number 
was small. Their resources were slender. Formidable 
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obstacles confronted them. But the spirit of Christ, the 
spirit of missions was working powerfully within them, 
creating fervent zeal, strong desires and high expecta- 
tions. There was withal a ready mind, a resolute wil 
and a lofty world conquering faith..... ” They seem- 
ed to have realized the responsibility with which they 
were charged in laying the foundations of a United Lu- 
theran Church on this continent. Note the prophecy of 
the purpose of the organization of the General Synod in 
the very words Dr. Wolf uses. ‘““‘They seem to have realized 
the responsibility with which they were charged in lay- 
ing the foundations of a United Lutheran Church on this 
continent and with the spirit of the utmost harmony they 
built so wisely that their structure, with some modifica- 
tions still remains, and has been by general consent one 
of the most powerful instruments in determining the 
character and advancing the general welfare of the 
Church.” 

Another writer whose name is unknown has said: 
“The General Synod has proved a great blessing to the 
Church. From its influence the happiest results have 
flowed even to Synods which did not formally unite 
with it.” 

Dr. Charles Porterfield Krauth says that “the life of 
the Church displayed itself in the formation of the Gen- 
eral Synod. The formation was a great act of faith, 
made, as the framers of the constitution sublimely ex- 
press it, in reliance ‘upon God our Father in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ and under the guidance and di- 
rection of the Holy Spirit in the Word of God.’ The 
framers of that constitution should be as dear to us as 
Lutherans as the framers of our Federal Constitution 
are to us as Americans. When the General Synod be- 
came completely organized by the acknowledgment of the 
Doctrinal Articles of the Augsburg Confession, as a 
standard of faith it was the only voluntary body on earth 
pretending to embrace a nation as its territory and bear- 
ing a Lutheran name, in which the fundamental doctrines 
of Lutheranism were the basis of union.” 
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Dean Jacobs writes: “The General Synod must be re- 
garded as a very important forward movement and its 
influence as beneficial. It necessarily was not without 
the weakness that characterized the Lutheran Church in 
America at that time. One who ignores the entire his- 
torical development will find much to criticize and con- 
demn. But he will find just as much that incurs the 
same judgment in the proceedings of the synods that 
united to form it. The faults peculiar to each Synod 
were lost while only the common faults of them all re- 
mained.” 

President Singmaster says: “The formation of the 
General Synod was an event of surpassing importance in 
the history of American Lutheranism, both from a prac- 
tical and a doctrinal standpoint. Though it has not in 
all respects realized the hopes of its founders, it has cer- 
tainly proved the wisdom of its organization by the ser- 
vice it has rendered to Lutheranism and to Christianity.” 

Dr. Spaeth’s “Life of Krauth” contains the following 
tribute to the General Synod: “The impartial historian 
must readily concede that the General Synod, with great 
courage and determination, undertook to give a standing 
and recognition to the Lutheran Church in America, such 
as she had not enjoyed before: that it was a holy experi- 
ment concentrating the resources of the Church to effect 
purposes for which no individual Synod would have been 
competent.” 

If time allowed, many more names of eminent and dis- 
tinguished men, within and without the American Luth- 
eran Church, might be added to the roster of those who 
bring their tributes of appreciation to the value of the 
organization of the General Synod as a large and definite 
contribution to effective Christian co-operation and the 
development of Christian service. 

II. The General Synod was used of God for the 
preservation of the Lutheran Church in America from 
the loss of her denominational life, and absorption into 
other bodies, and the preservation of her doctrinal posi- 
tion as founded upon the pure Word of God. The Gen- 
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eral Synod was directly responsible for the development 
of a Lutheran consciousness and an appreciation of Lu- 
theran truths. 

The times in which it was organized were times full of 
peril to the preservation of her very existence. The ex- 
perience of the Lutheran Church in England was in dan- 
ger of being repeated in America. Absorption into, or 
union with, other denominations threatened the Luth- 
eran Church in sections of the United States which to- 
day are veritable strongholds of our faith. 

I do not believe that any one can successfully contra- 
dict President Singmaster’s statement when he says: 
“The General Synod, at that time, preserved the identity 
of the Lutheran Church on this continent.” It is abso- 
lutely and undeniably true also that “in spite of prevail- 
ing confessional laxity the General Synod found the 
paths of the fathers, very early in its career, and that, as 
a body, it never strayed far from these paths.” 

One of the strongest testimonies to the services which 
the General Synod rendered in these two particulars is 
that given by Dean Jacobs when he says: “The General 
Synod was a protest against the socinianizing tendency in 
New York and the schemes of a union with the Reformed 
in Pennsylvania and with the Episcopalians in North 
Carolina. It stood for the independent existence of the 
Lutheran Church in America and the clear and unequivo- 
cal confession of a positive faith. It was not ready yet, 
as these synods were not ready, to return to the founda- 
tions laid by Muhlenberg and his associates and from 
which there had been a general recession from twenty- 
five to thirty years before. Lament defects as we may, 
the General Synod saved the Church from the calamity of 
the type of doctrine which within the New York Minis- 
terium had been introduced into the English Church. It 
had an outlook that included the entire Church in all its 
interests in its sweep, as reports on the state of the Lu- 
theran Church, in the various synods of the country and 
throughout the world appended to its minutes, show.” 

Spaeth’s “Life of Krauth” calls to our attention a very 
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serious situation which prevailed for a number of years 
before the General Synod was organized and which 
threatened the very existence of the Lutheran Church to 
say nothing of her truth and doctrine. “In 1787 Muhl- 
enberg the patriarch was called to his rest and five years 
later in 1792, the Ministerium of Pennsylvania adopted 
a new constitution omitting all reference to the Confes- 
sion of the Lutheran Church. This changed constitu- 
tion formed the basis for that adopted by the Ministerium 
of New York. A few years later, in the latter Synod this 
famous resolution was passed: ‘That on account of the 
intimate relations existing between the English Episco- 
palian and Lutheran Churches, the identity of their doc- 
trine and the near approach of their church discipline, 
this consistory will never acknowledge a newly erected 
Church in places where the members may partake of the 
said English Episcopal Church services.’” “Dr. Quit- 
man, President of the Ministerium of New York for 
twenty-one years, published in 1814, ‘with the consent 
and approbation of the Synod’ a catechism which denied 
the deity of Christ. A similar catechism had been pub- 
lished before this for the congregations in North Caro- 
lina by Dr. Vethusen. In 1794 the Lutheran ministers 
in North Carolina ordained a Scotchman and pledged him 
to the rules, ordinances and customs of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. ‘Under this pledge Mr. Miller was 
pastor of Lutheran congregations for twenty-seven 
years.’ In 1810 Gottleib Schober to the end of his life 
professing to be also a Moravian, was ordained by the 
North Carolina Synod. As late as 1818 the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania was negotiating with the German Re- 
formed Church with a view to establishing a joint theo- 
logical seminary.” And Prof. Dr. Neve tells us that the 
Ohio Synod in 1839 “was still willing to unite with the 
Reformed Synod.” 

It was in this crisis time that the General Synod was 
organized. There can be no doubt that through her in- 
strumentality and efforts the very life and truth of the 
Lutheran Church was preserved in America. 
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And to this high trust she has ever been true and faith- 
ful. Whatever may have been the vagaries of individu- 
als within her membership, whatever may have been the 
defects and departures from the Lutheran position by 
some Synods even within her bounds she never departed 
very far from the faith of the fathers and never proved 
recreant to the high trust committed to her care. 

The doctrinal position of the General Synod was evi- 
dently entirely satisfactory to the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania for in 1853 in its application for readmission 
into the General Synod, the Ministerium is on record as 
holdng officially the conviction that the General Synod 
was “entertaining the same views of the fundamental 
doctrines of the Gospel as set forth in the confessional 
writings of the Evangelical Lutheran Church and especi- 
ally in the unaltered Augsburg Confession.” 

No paper on “The Genesis of the General Synod,” how- 
ever inadequate it might be, could fail to make reference 
to certain practical benefits accruing as a result of its 
organization. 

III. The General Synod is a striking illustration of 
the marked advantage of united effort, through a prop- 
erly guarded centralized body to which are surrendered 
and entrusted certain functions of the individual district 
synods. 

There is a significant parallel between states of the 
union and the Church. 

Here were a number of widely scattered colonies. 
They were weak and powerless as separate entities. Then 
they united, adopted a federal constitution and this was 
the Genesis of the United States of America. Small be- 
ginning but great in her development. 

A few widely separated synods, only one having any 
numerical strength, the others as weak and powerless in 
the sphere of the Church, as were the original colonies in 
the sphere of the State. These few synods united, adopt- 
ed a constitution and this was the Genesis of the General 
Synod. Small beginning but great have been her achieve- 
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ments and she now extends from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific and from Canada to Tennessee. 

In Church, equally as well as in State, it is true that in 
union there is strength. 

Dr. Wolf says: “No provision was made for the as- 
sumption of much authority by the General Synod. Its 
powers were made chiefly advisory, the judicial and exe- 
cutive authority being left mainly in the hands of the in- 
dividual synods. It was designed to serve as a joint com- 
mittee of the special synods.” Some of the functions of 
the General Synod were “the exclusive right, with the 
consent of a majority of the special synods, of introduc- 
ing new books for general use in the Church and also of 
making improvements in the Liturgy.” The internal 
management and government of the district synods was 
to be retained perpetually in their hands “subject only to 
this restriction that such rules and regulations do not 
conflict with these fundamental principles of the general 
organization.” 

IV. Education and missions were the very first sub- 
jects considered at the first meeting of the General 
Synod. True to her birthright and heritage, the found- 
ers of the General Synod properly deemed these things 
fundamental in the work of the new general body. Min- 
isterial education was most earnestly considered at this 
meeting. The necessity for a theological seminary was 
keenly felt. Whilst it was not deemed advisable to es- 
tablish it at once yet measures were proposed looking for- 
ward to the early founding of such an institution. The 
subject was to be agitated, the minds of the congrega- 
tions prepared for and a well selected extensive library 
collected for the use of the seminary. From the very be- 
ginning the General Synod was impressed with the need 
of a well educated ministry. This awakening of interest 
continued to exert its influence until the third meeting of 
the General Synod was held in Frederick on Nov. 7; 
1825, when energetic measures were taken “to commence 
forthwith in the name of the Triune God, and in humble 
reliance upon His aid the establishment of a theological 
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seminary which shall be exclusively devoted to the glory 
of our divine Redeemer, Jesus Christ, who is God over all, 
blessed forever. And in this seminary shall be taught, 
in the German and English languages, the fundamental 
doctrines of the sacred Scriptures as contained in the 
Augsburg Confession.” It was held to be “a solemn 
duty of the General Synod imposed upon it by the consti- 
tution and due from it to God and the Church to provide 
for the proper education of men of piety and of talents 
for the Gospel ministry.” 

So promptly and energetically was the action of the 
General Synod carried out that in less than one year, on 
the first Tuesday in Sept., 1826, the theological seminary 
of the General Synod was opened at Gettysburg with ten 
students. The first professor was S. S. Schmucker, a 
young man but 27 years of age, who for almost half a 
century held a commanding position in the Lutheran 
Church of America. The second year saw twenty-three 
students enrolled and “the school soon won its way into 
the heart and confidence of the Church and prospered be- 
yond the most sanguine expectations of its friends.” 

Also at the first meeting of the General Synod this sig- 
nificant action was taken: “the several district synods 
were earnestly recommended to send one or more mis- 
sionaries to such parts of the country as, in their opinion, 
stood most in need of them.” This spirit continued to 
grow until in 1833 in Baltimore, the General Synod ap- 
pointed a standing committee on missions and in 1835 
at York, it adopted a missionary report which included 
the statement that “More must be done if the frowns of 
Heaven are not to rest upon our churches” and urging 
that “the destitute parts of our country must be supplied 
with the Gospel, and as soon as possible our hands must 
be extended to the heathen.” At the next meeting in 
Hagerstown in 1837, the General Synod heartily en- 
dorsed the organization of a Foreign Missionary Society 
and adjourned its own sessions from time to time to al- 
low its members to participate in this convention. 

One of the first societies organized under the authori- 
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zation of the General Synod was a Lutheran Sunday 
School Union, which was founded in 1829 and for many 
years held its anniversaries in connection with the meet- 
ings of the General Synod. 

The educational and missionary work of the General 
Synod has been systematized, organized and developed 
until it has attained a splendid state of proved efficiency. 
It has been my high privilege to serve as a member of 
two of the General Boards of the Church and to have been 
the secretary for almost seven years of a third Board. 
I have also been honored by being called to service on 
the Boards of two of our General Synod educational in- 
stitutions. I have just one purpose in making this state- 
ment and that is that I have been given some opportunity 
for knowng, at first hand, of the work of the Boards of 
the General Synod. It is my deep conviction that the 
United Lutheran Church could show no greater wisdom 
in the realm of the educational and missionary work of 
the Church, than by adopting the spirit, organization, 
effective and aggressive business methods of the Boards 
of the General Synod. 

And now a final word. 

The original purpose of the General Synod was “that 
a fraternal union of the whole Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in these United States might be effected by means 
of some central organization.” 

May the Great Head of the Church grant, that in the 
United Lutheran Church, the General Synod may yet live 
in larger measure in the fuller realization of her original 
purpose. 

Her name—precious as it is—may pass away. Her 
spirit—her abiding principle—lives. 

Altoona, Pa. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
FUNDAMENTAL FACTORS IN WORLD PEACE. 
BY REV. ARTHUR J. HALL. 


After four long years and a half, we have witnessed a 
cessation of hostilities along the great battle lines of Eu- 
rope. We have rejoiced, and well we may, that the de- 
struction and wreckage, the misery and woe and blood- 
shed incident to this tragic war have been brought to a 
halting point. But I fear that many have misconstrued 
this cessation of hostilities, and that even more have set- 
tled down in the opinion and belief that everything is ad- 
justed and we have now but to fold our hands and enter 
upon an era of uninterrupted peace. No belief could be 
more erroneous, nor could any attitude be more pernici- 
ous. Never, in modern history has so much been at 
stake for the world of the present, and the future, as at 
this very hour. Never, not even when the forces of des- 
potism and autocracy were within gun shot of Paris, has 
civilization been in greater danger than it is to-day. No; 
the great issues of this war have not been adjusted and 
settled; they are only now presenting themselves since 
hostilities have ceased. The producing causes. of this 
war have not been annihilated, they are but weakened 
and enfeebled through sheer exhaustion. Democracy has 
indeed overcome in the flesh, but she must now overcome 
in the spirit, else her victory in the flesh will mean little 
or nothing. This is the first great truth we must get 
clearly in mind. Yea, more, it is a truth we must hold 
constantly in mind during the months and years that are 
before us. 

What, then, are the stupendous issues that are present- 
ing themselves to us to-day? What the supreme question 
of the present that enfolds within itself the weal or woe 
of our children and our children’s children? Both have 
been most vividly presented by the greatest leader and 
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statesman of the present generation—I refer to David 
Lloyd George, Premier of Great Britain. 

In his London speech of November eleventh, that man 
of keen and penetrating vision stated the issues that are 
before us thus: “Are we to lapse back into the old na- 
tional rivalries, animosities and competitive armaments, 
or are we to initiate the reign on earth of the Prince of 
Peace?” 

Sir Hall Caine has re-echoed the same sobering facts 
when he stated the alternatives as “Berlin or Nazareth; 
the Kaiser or the Christ.” 

In his blunt but forceful way, one of our own renowned 
and sagacious leaders has reiterated this stupendous and 
vital question: ‘We must now decide,” says Mr. Roose- 
velt, “between Utopia and Hell.” 

Such are the issues that present themselves to us to- 
day. We must and will choose between them, but on 
which side will our decision fall? This is the supreme 
and all important matter. Nor should we delude our- 
selves with the notion that these questions are for others 
to decide. Fundamentally, and in their last analysis they 
rest squarely upon the peoples of the world. 

Who, let us ask, fight the battles of war? Who? 
Who, but the people? 

Who, let us ask, pay the appalling costs of war? Who? 
Who, but the people? Who, let us ask again, suffer the 
agonies of war? Who? Who, but the people? Who, 
then, will say whether wars shall cease or no? Who but 
the ones who fight the battles, pay the costs and suffer 
the agonies of war? Who but the people? When we, 
the people of the world arise, and in our sovereign might 
declare that wars shall cease, they will cease. When we 
display the same zeal for the new humanity and for moral 
rectitude which has characterized the perpetuation of 
animosity and strife, we will most assuredly reap the 
fruits which inevitably ensue from obedience to the Law 
of God. 

In view, therefore, of the commanding importance of 
this question, and because it is supremely imperative that 
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we see to-day with a true and far-reaching vision, I 
would ask you to think with me of the “Fundamental Fac- 
tors in World Peace.” 

I wish to say, first of all, that those who deny the pos- 
sibility of a righteous and lasting peace are flying in the 
face of facts, and denying the possibility of all moral 
progress. We have been told that wars will go on to the 
end of time, and this for the reason that we have always 
had these evils in our midst. If any argument ever 
moved in a complete circle, if any system of reasoning 
was ever devoid of the first elements of sane and logical 
thought, the statement to which I have referred must 
certainly take a foremost place in this category of intel- 
lectual absurdities. Do you believe, and does the history 
of civilization, or science, or moral reform indicate that 
simply because an evil has existed in the past it must 
needs continue to exist in the present, or in the future? 
Such a course of reasoning is not only preposterous, but 
fundamentally false. The history of civilization denies 
it, the history of scientific achievement denies it, the his- 
tory of moral reform denies it. 

Time was, when uncivilized man built his rude bark 
hut and established his home by sheer brute force. 
Women were slaves, children were chattel property to be 
bought and sold, physical force and a huge club were the 
mediums through which food and raiment were secured. 
Doubtless there were some in that day and age who arose 
and said: “We regret that things are as they are, but 
they have always been so, and therefore they must con- 
tinue as they now are.” Time, however, has branded all 
such false prophets. Through the enthronement of ethi- 
cal, moral and religious principles in the hearts and lives 
of men stupendous transformations have been wrought. 

To-day, the home is founded upon love, rather than 
physical force. Woman is man’s cherished helpmeet and 
companion rather than his slave; food and raiment are 
provided through peaceful and legitimate, rather than 
through savage and brutal activities. Thus does the his- 
tory of civilization deny the conclusion that because an 
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evil has existed in the past, it must needs continue to ex- 
ist in the future. 

Again, time was when southern and tropical countries 
were devastated by the ravages of malaria fever. Thous- 
ands upon thousands were brought to an untimely death 
each year through the violence of this insidious plague. 
Doubtless there were those who were content to fold their 
arms and complacently affirm that the evil had always 
existed in the past, and that therefore it was certain to 
exist in the future. Some men, however, of better vision 
and truer heart thought otherwise. They said, “No. 
This evil need not continue. We will study its producing 
causes, and having ascertained these, we will set our- 
selves to wipe out the plague.” What was the result? 
Well, men of science set themselves to the task. Ere long 
it was discovered that the insidious disease was due to 
protozoan blood parasites, transferred to man by infected 
mosquitoes of the genus anopheles. Having ascertained 
these facts the problem resolved itself into a question of 
destroying the breeding places of the malarial mosquito. 
Swamps were drained, stagnant pools were covered with 
oil, people at large were directed: to protect themselves 
with screens, and as a result the last decade has witnessed 
a practical cessation of the ravages of the malarial plague. 
Thus does the history of science deny the conclusion that 
because an evil has existed in the past it must needs con- 
tinue to exist in the future. 

Once more.—Time was, when the American saloon 
was a curse to the home, the community, and to society 
at large. Some did indeed affirm, that because the evil 
had existed in the past it must needs continue to exist in 
the future. Thank God, however, there were men who 
saw with better vision and whose hearts were inspired 
with a truer manhood. They said: “No. The saloon is 
a curse to all organized society and to the whole human 
race. It can and it must be banished.” 

They set themselves to the task; for over one hundred 
years they struggled ceaselessly, faithfully, earnestly, on- 
ward toward the goal; for over one hundred years they 
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waged a moral, an ethical and a spiritual warfare and lo, 
in our own day their efforts have been crowned with vic- 
tory. By the action of Congress, by the decree of the Fed- 
eral Government, by the sovereign will of an enlightened, 
and aroused people the saloon has been banished. Thus 
does the history of moral reform deny the conclusion that 
because an evil has existed in the past it must needs con- 
tinue to exist in the future. 

And wherefore, now have I directed attention to these 
truths and principles? Simply that we may rid ourselves 
of the false and pernicious notion that the evils of war 
must go on and on to the end of time. It need not be so. 
It should not be so, and the supreme task of the present 
generation is to see to it that it will not be so. 

Granted, that the things for which men have fought in 
times past and in the present are worth all, and even 
more than they have cost in men, money and sacrifice, 
the admission changes the aspect of the question not one 
iota. It only serves to make clear the truth that we must 
so build as that the “fundamental rights of mankind” 
shall never again be challenged or placed in jeopardy by 
the sword. It is simply a question of going to the root 
of the matter and wiping out the producing causes of 
war, or of allowing these insidious evils to go on, and on, 
until they break forth in a malignant disease and then 
attempting to heal the disease by external application of 
physical force. If reason and sound judgment have the 
place in our lives which they should have, it will not be 
difficult to determine which one of these two alternatives 
should be accepted as a norm and standard of action. 

From the day we entered this war on down to the pres- 
ent, our watchword has been that we were “waging war 
against war.” If this be true, we cannot, we dare not 
pause until Democracy’s victory in the fiesh, has become 
a victory in the spirit. To thus halt, or stay our hand be- 
fore the victory of moral principles, enthroned in the 
hearts of men has crowned the victory of flesh and blood 
would be to make certain the fact that those who have 
given their lives upon the battlefields of Belgium and 
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France have died in vain, for it would be to insure a re- 
currence of the world tragedy we have so recently wit- 
nessed. Certainly, if the time was ever ripe for inter- 
national action looking to the banishment of war it is to- 
day. 

To what, then, must we set ourselves with a whole- 
souled energy, purpose, and devotion? I answer to two 
specific and comprehensive programs. To a program, on 
the one hand, which has for its end and aim the restrain- 
ing of the lawless, and the guaranteeing of right and jus- 
tice in all international relationships, and in the settle- 
ment of all international questions. To a program, on 
the other hand, which has for its end, and aim, the en- 
thronement of ethical, and spiritual principles in the 
hearts and lives of men. To a righteous and enduring 
peace these two fundamental and essential programs 
must be actually wrought out. Consider, then, what each 
one involves. 

The former program means nothing other than a 
League of Nations to Enforce Peace. On June 17th, 
1915, four hundred of the most influential and represen- 
tative men in this country assembled in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, and there effected an organization 
known as “The League to Enforce Peace.” A program 
of action to follow the present war was adopted, and at 
this opportune time it is being urged upon responsible 
statesmen, and also, upon the peoples of the world at 
large. It is meeting with enthusiastic approval both at 
home and abroad. The League pledges itself to the doc- 
trine of international freedom, co-ordinated with an in- 
ternational foresight and ethical efficiency we have not 
hitherto known. It seeks to federate a real parliament 
of mankind. It proposes to guarantee to all nationaii- 
ties within the boundaries of a State, equality before the 
law, religious liberty, and the free use of native lan- 
guages favors equal commercial treatment for all nations 
in colonies, protectorates, and spheres of influence; and 
advocates the development of the Hague conference sys- 
tem with States pledged to resort to a court or council of 
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conciliation for the settlement of international disputes 
before resorting to war, non-compliance to be followed 
by the concerted diplomatic, economic, and military ac- 
tion of other nations. It asks all nations to conjoin their 
efforts to cleanse the civilization we tenant, and to so re- 
build the world as that war, with its destruction, and 
misery, and bloodshed, shall never again overshadow our 
race. 

And how, let us ask, would this League of Nations re- 
strain the lawless and guarantee the peace of the world? 
First, by international co-operation. Second, by inter- 
national legislation. Third, by international arbitration. 
Fourth, by international intervention, if necessary. 

If the League’s program is adopted, the nations of the 
world will sign a treaty agreeing that, “All justiciable 
questions arising between the signatory powers, not set- 
tled by negotiation shall, subject to the limitation of 
treaties, be submitted to a judicial tribunal for hearing, 
judgment, and decision, both upon the merits, and upon 
any issue as to its jurisdiction of the question.” In like 
manner all signatories shall submit non-justiciable ques- 
tions (that is, such as cannot be decided on the basis of 
strict international law) to an international council of 
conciliation, which shall recommend a fair and amicable 
solution. It is proposed, farther, that conferences be- 
tween the signatory powers shall be held from time to 
time to formulate, and codify rules of international law, 
which rules, unless some signatory shall signify its dis- 
sent within a stated period shall thereafter govern in the 
decisions of the judicial tribunal. Thus, instead of fly- 
ing at each others throats upon the slightest provocation 
nations would be bound to submit their differences or dis- 
putes to an International Judicial Tribunal. In that Tri- 
bunal the principles of equity, justice, and right, would 
dictate the decision, and it may be said in passing that no 
question ever has been, or ever will be, really, settled un- 
til it is settled in this very manner, that is to say in ac- 
cord with moral principles rather than by force, or physi- 
cal might. 
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But suppose some signatory should refuse to thus 
submit its grievances or complaint and threaten war, 
what then? The matter is decisively met by one of the 
articles of the League’s program: “The signatory pow- 
ers,” says this article, “shall jointly employ their diplo- 
matic, and economic pressure against any one of their 
number that threatens war against a fellow signatory 
without having first submitted its dispute for interna- 
tional inquiry, conciliation, arbitration, or judicial hear- 
ing, and awaiting a concluson, or without having in good 
faith offered so to submit it. They shall follow this 
forthwith by the joint use of their military forces against 
that nation if it actually goes to war, or commits acts of 
hostility, against another of the signatories (and they 
shall do this) before any question arising shall be dealt 
with as provided in the foregoing.” 

But, you say, if a league of nations must resort to force 
in the preservation of order, and in the enforcement of 
justice and right as the arbiters in all international dis- 
putes, wherein is the gain? Are we not then, as now, 
facing the constant possibility of war? It might seem 
so upon a superficial consideration but the facts are 
otherwise. Suppose, for example, that Germany had 
known and realized before the war what she knows and 
realizes to-day; suppose she had seen that the outcome 
would be certain defeat for her armies, and that her most 
stupendous effort would be absolutely fruitless and vain. 
Think you, she would then have unsheathed her sword 
and undertaken a hopeless conquest? It would be sheer 
folly to so believe. No. It was the possibility and the 
hope of victory that led the Hun on and on. The hour in 
which Germany realized that her effort was hopeless and 
vain marked the hour of her willingness to submit her 
case to the decision of justice and right. 

Well, just this is what any nation intent upon war 
would realize and know under a League of Nations ere 
the first step toward hostilities had been taken. She 
would see sure and inevitable defeat, and that very vision 
would restrain her hand and keep her in the way of right, 
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that is to say, a judicial settlement of her grievance. No, 
the League of Nations is not a visionary, impracticable 
project. It is the one wise, and the only reasonable 
course in international affairs under existing conditions. 
It is an application of the principles that have preserved 
order and justice in private life to the sphere of national 
and international life. If it be urged that there are cer- 
tain national questions too vital to submit to an Interna- 
tional Judicial Tribunal we need but turn to the sphere of 
private life, and the home. 

Certainly, no national question can be more vital than 
many private questions of the family, and the home. 
The latter is the supreme factor in all organized society. 
and for it all institutions and governments exist. If the 
integrity and the rights of the home can be maintained 
without a constant resort to physical force in the realm 
of private life, it stands to reason that the integrity and 
rights of the nation can be maintained in a similar man- 
ner, that is to say, without a constant resort to physical 
force in the realm of national and international life. 

The League of Nations should receive the hearty in- 
dorsement and unqualified support of every right-minded 
individual in this land. Its past program should be en- 
larged in such a manner as that the League will have 
power not only to compel nations to submit their differ- 
ences to a Judicial Tribunal for adjudication, but also to 
enforce its decisions and to suppress hostilities arising 
from any cause whatsoever. Its end, and aim, and pur- 
pose should be preached in the pulpits, expounded in the 
press, indorsed by political and educational organiza- 
tions ; they should be borne from lip to lip, and from heart 
to heart, until all peoples have been informed, and 
aroused, and an unmistakable, international demand has 
brought every sovereign power to enroll in such a League 
and pledge itself to an enforcement of peace. There is 
no other solution. If the blood of our heroic dead shall 
not have been shed in vain, then co-operation and right 
will have to be thus substituted for competition and physi- 
cal might in national and international affairs. 
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And now a word relative to the fact that there are two 
programs which must needs be wrought out if a righteous 
and lasting peace is to be realized. We have considered 
one of these programs as it presents itself to us in the 
League of Nations. This is an essential step toward the 
desired goal, but there is a second and equally vital step 
that we must take. 

The great end we are all seeking cannot be realized 
through a League of Nations alone. When enforced, law 
can indeed restrain, but it is powerless to change, or 
transform. To the program, therefore, which has for its 
end and aim the restraining of the lawless we must add 
another program which has for its end and aim the en- 
thronement of moral and spiritual principles in the heart, 
and the transformation of life. In a word, we must. not 
only put an effectual barrier in the pathway of war, we 
must wipe out its producing causes. 

This means just one thing. It means the evangeliza- 
tion of the world and the enthronement of the Christ in 
the hearts and lives of men. What, let me ask, has been 
at the very bottom of the German madness of the last 
four years? We have heard various answers to this 
question. We have been told that it was commercialism, 
selfishness, vaulting ambition, lust of conquest and the 
worship of physical might. Nor are these answers to be 
set lightly aside. They have elements of truth, yet they 
fail to penetrate to the very heart of the matter and bring 
forth the whole, or if you please, the ultimate truth. It 
has remained for one of Germany’s own devout and clear 
visioned sons to make confession for his countrymen and 
speak the last word on this question when he says, “We 
have lost the spirit of the Christ.” That tells the whole 
story; it explains all, and there is nothing more to be 
said. 

First, in her rationalism of the 18th century Germany 
left the “Father’s House” and then in her “philosophy of 
might” of the 19th century she joined hands with the 
prodigal of old in his journey to the far country of lust, 
and worldliness, and iniquity, and sin. To-day, she must 
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find a place for repentance. Her hope is not in educa- 
tion or growth, for these will but perpetuate and aug- 
ment her disease. Much less is it to be found in a re- 
builded army, or a re-established navy. Germany’s hope 
will be found nowhere save in God and His indwelling 
Spirit. She must learn to abhor the things she has long 
idolized and she must learn to love and esteem the things 
she has long hated. By a re-enthroned Christ, and only 
so, will this transformation be effected. 

To-day the evangelization of the world is a stark neces- 
sity. The hope of America, and the hope of every na- 
tion on the face of the globe are enfolded in the divine 
plan of redemption and transformation, that is to say, in 
the law of the new birth, which means faith in, and obe- 
dience to, Jesus Christ through the whole area of life. 

Peace, a lasting and blessed peace, will come to the na- 
tions, and redemption to society, when they are put upon 
the platform of re-born men, when they are filled with 
the Spirit of Him whose advent was heralded by the An- 
gelic Chant of “Peace on earth and good will to men.” 

We are told that the beauty of the Bay of Naples is un- 
surpassed and unrivaled. It lies like a great mirror, 
trembling in the sunlight and reflecting the soft blue of 
the Italian skies. No one, when contemplating its tran- 
quil beauty would suppose that that bay was the center 
of an extinct volcano, yet such is the case. In past ages 
it vomited fire and smoke, molten lava poured from its 
mouth and no living thing could have its habitation in 
the region of its poisonous vapors. But the fires slowly 
subsided, the vapor and the smoke passed away, and at 
length the cool waters of the ocean flowed over the place 
where death and destruction had reigned. To-day, the 
commerce of the nations passes quietly over this crater, 
it has been transformed into a peaceful and surpassingly 
beautiful bay round which the little children play without 
fear. 

For centuries this world has been a volcano, vomiting 
war, and anguish, pouring forth blood, and destruction, 
and slaughter. But the fires may be banked, the strife 
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and animosity may be subdued, until one day the River 
of God with its cool and peaceful stream shall flow over 
all. 

Tiro, Ohio. 





INNER MISSION. 


ARTICLE VII. 


INNER MISSION—ITS NAME—ITS FIELD—ITS 
WORK. 


BY REV. JOHN E. HEINDEL, D.D. 


“Inner Mission” is as old as the original teaching of 
Christ. It is involved in His last commission, “Go ye and 
disciple the people.” All who accept His teaching should 
be individual practitioners of it. 

Inner Mission may be defined as the teaching of Jesus 
practiced individually by His followers for His sake. 

That is not new; it only seems new. The voice from 
the wilderness has been so loud and insistent that outer 
mission increased to abnormal stature, while inner mis- 
sion dwarfed. Thanks to many that it was only dwarfed 
and did not see death. That which yet remains has its 
source in the Founder of the Christian life and asks for 
an opportunity. Given a trial it will show its wisdom and 
attain the status which must have been in the mind of 
the Master when He gave it two milleniums ago. Two 
milleniums are not sufficient to show the fulness of the 
Christ mind; four will not be; perhaps ten will. He 
knows when the fruit on the tree of love will be ripe and 
we should know that the tree is planted. 

Inner mission is the Church alive and busy at the Mas- 
ter’s work. It is more than philanthrophy, more than 
sociology, more than social service, for it alleviates need 
and distress and so does more than change the environ- 
ment of men. It changes the hearts of men through the 
only Gospel which is the power of God unto salvation. 
It meets sin, which is the cause of all suffering, with the 
atonement of the Saviour, who came into the world to 
save sinners; hence underneath all is the idea that until 
the spiritual nature is aroused no permanent improve- 
ment of home and society is possible. Such an awaken- 
ing expresses itself in loving service to the needy. It 
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fulfills the admonition, ‘““Whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God.” 


ITS NAME. 


The name “Inner Mission” was first given in Christian 
service by Theodore Fliedner and further developed by 
Johann H. Wichern, who sought to combat the unbelief 
and moral corruption of the masses in Germany by re- 
lieving spiritual and bodily wants. The latter defined 
the term as “that part of the work of the Church to be 
performed by its active and living members by virtue of 
the principle of the universal priesthood of believers, 
looking to the extension and introduction of the kingdom 
of God into the life of the masses.” He was led to adopt 
this name by the conviction that within the pale of Chris- 
tendom there is need of no smaller missionary zeal than 
within the field of foreign missions. That means that 
every member of the congregation should be engaged in 
loving service in two ways: (a) “that each individual 
shall be led to give himself to the doing of at least one 
definite, worthy, regular task in the congregation’s work; 
(b) that every Christian shall go out in daily life with the 
consciousness of being Christ’s servant; he must have the 
love that goes about doing good, al! kinds of good, ma- 
terial and spiritual. With His inner light every Chris- 
tian should have His inner life, and be on His errands of 
loving service.” ‘Not he who says, but he who does the 
will of My Father,” fulfills the name of Inner Mission. 


ITS FIELD. 


The inner mission field succinctly stated is the Chris- 
tian heart; all of that heart for Him. “Out of the heart 
are the issues of life.” Jesus saw those who were true 
to Him as one big heart, beating and pulsating with His 
to give life to the whole world. Ye are in the field be- 
loved disciples: “Go and sow and reap with me.” In 
that day the field was unclaimed, except twelve parts, 
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each known to Himself by the names of the first chosen 
disciples. Many others have since taken up field claims 
and cultivated them. Some no longer encumbered with 
restrictions, for they have paid the debt and the Hus- 
bandman has set them free. Others are engaged with 
their first payment, and still others are without claims. 
The fertility and productivity of the latter are not known 
therefore the need of the realization of every one to know 
that he is saved for service without which his field will 
not bear fruit. St. Paul tells us through his letter to the 
Romans that a variety of workmen are needed in the in- 
ner mission field, “So we, [Christians] being many, are 
one body in Christ, and every one members one of an- 
other. Having then gifts differing according to the 
grace that is given us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy ; 
* * or ministry, let us do our ministering; or he that 
teacheth, let him teach; or he that exhorteth, let him ex- 
hort; he that giveth let him do it with simplicity ; he that 
ruleth with diligence; he that showeth mercy, with 
.cheerfulness; he that is at business, let him not be sloth- 
ful.” 

From all these sources go issues and, inner mission 
would that they go Christward. They will, if the plough- 
men are right. The Christian ploughman is a one-man 
power at work. Paul’s attitude of being all things to all 
men contains Christian latitude for the faithful ones to 
render services different in form and yet not different in 
principle and result. This suggests the congregation 
with its several hundred members, every one different 
from the other, every one differently engaged during the 
week, and yet all of “the Christ Congregation.” All the 
members of the congregation should have a strong con- 
viction that they are in the congregation to renew their 
strength in order to do service. Many have the concep- 
tion that they are in the congregation simply to renew 
their strength, but not to do service. Inner mission en- 
ters the field here and breathes the breath of life upon 
such and stimulates them to vigorous action. It ploughs 
up the soil at the roots and fertilizes it and makes the 
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weak plants strong and revives the dying. And it re- 
news those who possess its spirit to go on to perfection. 
That is to say: the whole congregation, the deacons, the 
elders, the Sunday School teachers, society leaders and 
others who sit on the first pew, in the second pew, and in 
the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh pews, acting on 
Sunday, Monday and every day of the week should be 
workmen in the Christian field. The hours at worship 
and Bible study on the Lord’s day are only a small part 
of life in comparison with the service needed. The 
street, the office, and factory too are in inner mission’s 
field. The home, the school and the State are the Inner 
Mission field. To say that the street and the every day, 
ordinary working places are the Christian field of life is 
saying a very old thing but to say that work therein is be- 
ing done as by Christian workmen is not so old. It is so 
different from our thought when at the morning or even- 
ing worship—of course then we should be Christian; 
there no one thinks otherwise nor expects to be otherwise. 
They do greatly err and are not worthy who limit the 
field of Christian service to the House of God. They who 
go to the desk, they who go to the factory, they who go to 
the plough, they who go to sea, they who go to the 
trenches and say: “Here is the place to do all things for 
Him” are right and worthy. 

Inner Mission’s field too is in institutions of mercy such 
as homes, hospitals, hospices, and schools. It trains 
Christian workers and sends them out over all the world 
to minister to need and suffering. Inner Mission be- 
lieves that sin is the mother of necessity for all such in- 
stitutions and that when sin is washed away with the 
blood of Calvary there will be no more need for them. 
The field differs from social service which says “when en- 
vironments are changed and better laws enacted then will 
merciful institutions be no longer with us.” The field is 
limited only by human need. The heart strings can be 
touched everywhere. 
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“The Lord Christ wanted a tongue one day 
To speak a message of cheer 

To a heart that was weary, worn and sad, 

And weighted with doubt and fear. 

He asked me for mine, but ’twas busy quite 

With my own affairs from morn till night. 


And the dear Lord Christ—was His work undone 
For the lack of a willing heart? 

It is through men that He speaks to men, 
His men must do their part. 

He may have used another that day, 
But I wish I had let Him have his way.” 


ITS WORK. 


Inner Mission work is the work of a Christian filled 
with the leaven of the Gospel. It is not the same as just 


work of a Christian. “It is as old as the Church. It is 
embedded in the life of the Church and has been realized, 
in varying forms and measures, in every era of the 
Church’s history. It was not wanting even in the Old 
Testament dispensation. And in the fulness of time 
Christ set the example of its ampler development. The 
Apostolic Church is a model for all time in this line of 
endeavor. The spirit of Christian brotherhood and help- 
fulness reigned supreme. If one member suffered all the 
members suffered with him and hastened to his relief. 
Nor were the ministries of mercy confined to the mem- 
bers of the Church. They were freely bestowed also 
upon unbelievers and strangers.” 

The post-apostolic period saw no change in the per- 
formance of Inner Mission work and the preaching of the 
Gospel by word and deed. A change followed the reign 
of Constantine when the Church was united to the State 
and became heir to all the evils resulting from the coali- 
tion. The monastic life was then born and waxed strong 
both in the Orient and the Occident. The monasteries 
and churches now became centers of alms-giving and 
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charity work only, largely to the exclusion of preaching, 
and so indiscriminate alms-giving and beggary became 
widespread. The institutional life too was now crystal- 
izing into hospitais and asylums for the care of the sick 
and needy of all classes. In the time of the Reformation 
the evangelical churches, with a pure Gospel and an open 
Bible, put forth heroic efforts, to care for the needy from 
a common treasury. They organized an efficient diaco- 
nate of men and women in France, Holland and Germany 
for a businesslike prosecution of the work of mercy. 
Pietism and its successors—rationalism and infidelity— 
became absorbing competitors with the evangelical 
churches of the sixteenth century and have continued un- 
til now, so that the call for inner mission effort is an in- 
sistent call for permission to serve mankind. Our “highly 
organized and superheated civilization” has increased 
and aggravated the woes of humanity. 

There is an awkwardness at first in doing every thing 
according to the will of God and for Jesus’ sake, which 
soon passes away and leaves the strength, assurance, dig- 
nity, poise and grace of a Christian. The thought of 
what “He did for me” never faileth. It becomes with the 
individual the alpha and the omega of inner mission. 
Hymn singing and pew worship on Sunday alone can not 
bring peace; but when the heart, feet and hands are con- 
tinuously in the service of mercy life will be rich with a 
satisfying experience. 

It is not opportunity to do service that the Christian 
asks for; that is legion. Christ found fields ripe for the 
harvest everywhere. His example is luminous for life’s 
problems and distresses. He asks his disciples to follow 
Him in doing personal work. Think of a congregation of 
one thousand members with every one knowing that he is 
saved by the grace of God, to do all that he can so that the 
power and influence of his Saviour may be felt! The 
mobilization of the army and navy to give democracy to 
the world helps our thought. These men are separated 
from all previous duties and their every minute is used 
for one end. They are wholly centered upon one task; 
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two million mighty human lives unitedly engrossed in one 
service. What would it mean if every member of a con- 
gregation, if every one saved by Jesus Christ were as 
completely consecrated, and serving as Christian sol- 
diers? The answer is too big for words. This is the 
program of Inner Mission. Some of Jesus’ works the 
Christian may do are these: encourage the weak mem- 
bers; encourage leaders of the flock; exalt faithful ef- 
fort; speak to the backslider; chide the slacker; seek for 
and enlist new workers; throw out the life-line to the 
sinking; give tracts to the shutins and the shutouts; visit 
the sick; visit the prisoner; help the prisoner who has 
served his time or is on probation to secure employment; 
watch homes to see if all worship in God’s house on Sun- 
day, and if not invite them to worship; write appropriate 
letters to the parents of baptized children who are not 
connected with the congregation; remember birthdays 
with a greeting and deliver it in person; organize mem- 
bers who joined the church in the same year; have a sec- 
retary of that body; have denominational or interde- 
nominational propaganda committee; be ready to conduct 
Sunday worship, if the pastor is absent; look up absen- 
tees from worship, from Sunday School, from every so- 
ciety of the parish; serve in the choir; greet strangers at 
all church gatherings; study the problem of innocent and 
healthful social life in the church; basketball, bowling 
alleys in the basement and tennis courts on the lawn; 
baseball; act the Big Brother to the boys; visit homes of 
the newly married; do congregational clerical work; en- 
courage young men thinking of becoming ministers; en- 
courage young women thinking of becoming deaconesses ; 
plan summer camps for boys; plan summer camps for 
girls; these and a thousand more are works of inner mis- 
sion in the congregation when done for Jesus’ sake. 
While the chief aim of Inner Mission is congregational 
activity, it also includes institutions of mercy, viz., or- 
phans’ homes, seamen’s missions; hospitals, hospices, 
homes for servant girls, educational homes, industrial 
schools for girls; young women’s associations; young 
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men’s associations and the like. These institutions aim 
to shelter and safeguard those who are in danger and in 
want, to secure employment in Christian places of busi- 
ness, to give to eat to them that are hungry, to bind the 
wounds of them that are bruised, to prescribe for them 
that are sick. Inner Mission provides “rescue missions 
of various descriptions, Magdalen homes, reformatories, 
homes for the aged and infirm as well as for the orphans, 
asylums for epileptics, the deaf and dumb, the blind and 
crippled, the feeble-minded and insane; and also special 
missions for particular classes, as seamen’s missions and 
immigrant missions.” 

Inner Mission too, craves for the privilege of service 
on the battlefield. While the government calls its strong- 
est men and organizes to care for their bodies, the care 
of their souls is left to the Church of Christ. What a 
precious care! What a wonderful task! It is His yoke, 
but it is easy. The battle is won when the soldiers know 
that Jesus is on their side. They will realize this when 
they know that His Church prays for them that they b2 
strong individual Christians in their country’s service. 
They too should know that war comes through man’s sin- 
fulness and that God permits it for our chastisement. 
Inner mission teaches the warrior to remember this. It 
labors to support Christian ideals, and prays that all na- 
tions may come forth from the strife purified; that all 
men may come to true repentance and work out their sal- 
vation into a brighter and better day as it is in Christ 
Jesus the Lord. 

Can it be that Inner Mission has no place in the every- 
day life? No! Here its practice is easiest, if we do not 
forget; do not forget that we are Christians, enlisted to 
live and work as such. Who can compute the mighty in- 
fluence on the world of three hundred and eighty-six mil- 
lion persons under Christ, the Commander-in-Chief in 
daily Christian service? By way of contrast think of 
President Wilson having control of a few millions of so!- 
diers and then you will realize the man power of so great 
an army as that enlisted under the banner of the Cross. 
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Who can compute the sum total of Inner Mission. Every 
one of God’s millions at work in his mills and factories; 
every errand run by the office boy for Jesus’ sake; every 
order given as in His name; every ledger kept and bal- 
balanced in that Name; every pound or yard sold over the 
counter to the consumer as an act of Christian service; 
every car-fare collected and every bell rung for Him; 
every meal prepared and served; every floor scrubbed and 
corner cleansed as done unto Him; every lesson taught 
and studied in His spirit. This is Inner Mission. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
THE RECONCILIATION OF GOD. 
BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER, D.D. 


That man must be reconciled to God in order to be 
saved is a truth freely acknowledged by all who profess 
to receive the Bible. The necessity of such a reconcilia- 
tion is plain, not simply because of the teachings of the 
Scriptures, but also because of experience. Man is con- 
scious of his alienation from God, and freely confesses 
the need of mediation to restore him to divine fellowship. 
Somehow his enmity, indifference, or dread must be over- 
come, and the untenableness or unreasonableness of his 
attitude be pointed out. He must be brought to realize 
that he is a poor helpless sinner and that God is love. He 
must be taught that Christ is the friend of sinners, and 
that through Him, by the way of repentance and faith, 
peace comes to the soul. The ministry is authorized to 
beseech men to be reconciled to God. 

These precious truths belong to the “application of re- 
demption” and do not stand alone. They are the corre- 
latives of the other and more fundamental truths belong- 
ing to the “preparation of redemption.” The reconcilia- 
tion of man to God is but the consequent of the reconcilia- 
tion of God to man. From the nature of the case there 
never can be the former without the latter. And yet it is 
surprising that the need of the divine, objective recon- 
ciliation is frequently denied, not simply by the ignorant 
and the unbelieving, but by those who profess the Chris- 
tian faith. This denial has its roots in false a priori 
views of God, in lax ideas of inspiration, or in defective 
exegesis. In spite of the dangerous character of this 
denial, involving the whole fabric of Christian theology, 
it has asserted itself not simply in the more serious writ- 
ings of the new theology, but has ventured to invade the 
domain of worship, as is illustrated in the change which 
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has crept into Charles Wesley’s hymn, “Arise, My Soul, 
Arise.” The concluding stanza, which originally began 
with the words, 


“My God is reconciled 
His pardoning voice I hear,” 
has been so mutilated in some hymn books as to read, 
“To God I’m reconciled, 
His pardoning voice I hear.” 


The changed version no doubt expresses a most preci- 
ous truth, but it is a truth not germane to the hymn, 
which represents Christ as our atoning sacrifice offering 
the propitiation before God as the ground of His interces- 
sion. The alteration, therefore, involves the suppression 
of a truth fundamental to the Christian faith. 

It may be said that the matter of the reconciliation of 
God is at best only an academic question concerning 
which theologians may quibble, and that it has no practi- 
cal bearing on the salvation of sinners. It is enough to 
know, it is said, that God is love, and that His wayward 
children have the right to come back to Him. We protest 
against such shallow reasoning. As a matter of course 
it is not needful for every man to know the philosophy of 
salvation; but every thoughtful man will demand an ade- 
quate ground for his hope; and he will not be satisfied to 
find this ground in himself. He will endeavor to go back 
to its source in God, and inquire how a just God can con- 
sistently pardon an offender. And this will lead him to 
consider the meaning of “the work of Christ,” particu- 
larly His vicarious atonement. Here lies the supreme 
test: Is Christ the sacrificial substitute, who taketh away 
the sin of the world, or is He only a Teacher and Ex- 
emplar? Is the cross a mere symbol or a final reality? 
Ave we to base our hopes in any real sense upon satisfac- 
tion rendered by Him, who took our place and became a 
curse for us? We hold that it is a matter of the greatest 
practical importance to have the assurance that in the 
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great transaction involving our eternal destiny the divine 
justice has been satisfied. 

The practical value of a correct view of reconciliation 
through vicarious atonement is illustrated by the experi- 
ence of several of the noblest and ablest advocates of the 
Abelardian Moral Influence Theory of the Atonement, 
which in fact allows no real atonement at all. “In his 
dying moments, as L. W. Munhall tells us, Horace Bush- 
nell said, ‘I fear what I have written and said upon the 
moral idea of the atonement is misleading and will do 
great harm,’ and as he thought of it farther, he cried, 
‘Oh, Lord Jesus, I trust for mercy only in the shed blood 
that thou didst offer on Calvary!’ Schleiermacher, on his 
death-bed assembled his family and a few friends, and 
himself administered the Lord’s Supper. After praying 
and blessing the bread, and after pronouncing the words, 
‘This is my body broken for you,’ he added, ‘This is our 
foundation.’ As he started to bless the cup he cried, 
‘Quick, quick, bring the cup! Iam so happy.” * * * * 
Ritschl, in his History of Pietism, had severely criticized 
Paul Gerhard’s hymn O Haupt, voll Blut und Wunden, 
as describing physical suffering, but he begged his son to 
repeat the two last verses of that hymn, when he came 
to die.” (Strong’s Theology, p. 739f.) 


THE CREEDAL STATEMENTS. 


The orthodox faith of the Church, as expressed in her 
creeds, is that God must be reconciled, if man would be 
saved. The Augsburg Confession declares that “the Son 
of God did take man’s nature * * truly suffered, was 
crucified, dead and buried that he might reconcile the 
Father unto us.” (Art. III.) The Belgic Confession, 
A. D. 1561, confesses Christ as the Everlasting High 
Priest “who hath presented himself in our behalf before 
his Father, to appease his wrath by his full satisfaction.” 

The Scotch Confession of 1560 declares that Christ 
“suffered not onlie the cruell death of the Crosse, quhilk 
was accursed to be the sentence of God; but also that he 
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suffered for a season the wrath of his Father, quhilk sin- 
ners had deserved.” 

The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England 
(1563) uses practically the language of the Augsburg 
Confession. 

The Westminster Confession (1647) declares that the 
Lord Jesus “fully satisfied the justice of his Father, and 
purchased not only reconciliation, but an everlasting in- 
heritance in the Kingdom of Heaven, for all those whom 
the Father hath given to him.” 

The great Ecumenical Creeds do not indeed use the 
word “reconcile” in treating of the work of Christ, but 
they convey the truth that the death of Christ was ren- 
dered in satisfaction for sin. 


THE RATIONAL PRESUMPTION. 


The truth of the need of the divine reconciliation is dis- 
puted by rationalism. It is vehemently decried upon the 
ground of reason that an infinite, loving God demands 
anything else than repentance. 

The Christian view of God is that He is a Person, and 
this is also the rational view. This is assumed in the 
Bible and confirmed by reflection. One of the most satis- 
factory proofs of the divine Personality is man’s own per- 
sonality. For truly man was made in the image of God. 
A human person must have been created by a Person far 
greater than man, but not essentially different. We may 
argue, therefore, that God as a normal Person must pos- 
sess the attributes not only of love and goodness, but also 
of indignation, of anger, of wrath. A being incapable of 
indignation at cruelty and injustice is abnormal. He 
would be unfit to be the head of a family or to sit upon a 
judicial tribunal. It is the mark of high moral culture 
when men do not look unmoved upon wrong doing, and 
do not pardon it upon mere professions of amendment. 
No good father will ignore or condone the disobedience of 
his son, but will chasten him in time. Moreover, it is 
written everywhere that the transgressor of law, natural 
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or moral, suffers for his disobedience. No one can deny 
that the Bible represents God as angry with sin. Nor 
can it be shown that this is a mere authropomorphic 
manner of speech; it is the biblical presentation of a 
truth interwoven in the texture of divine revelation. 

Those who would deny the reality of the wrath of God 
will have to explain away the words and deeds of our 
Lord. He repelled Satan with anger in the great temp- 
tation in the wilderness. He “looked round about on 
them with anger” in the synagogue, when He healed the 
man with the withered hand. He was “moved with in- 
dignation” when the disciples tried to prevent the bring- 
ing of little children to Him. He cleansed the temple 
in indignation against those who profaned the house of 
God. He vehemently denounced the Sadducees for de- 
nying the resurrection and the future life. He broke 
forth in terrible resentment against the Pharisees for 
their hypocrisy and cruelty; and pronounced the most 
frightful judgments upon the cities of Palestine. 

Any argument which would deny the anger of God 
against sin is without adequate basis in fact or Scripture. 
To deny the indignation of God is to deny His very na- 
ture. A being incapable of anger is incapable of love in 
its real sense. The father who fails to chastise because 
of supposed love is really only selfish. The easy-going 
father is the son’s worst enemy, allowing him to go on to- 
ward ruin unchecked. 

Anger and love are entirely compatible, because they 
are the normal feelings of a perfect nature. The love of 
good implies the hatred of evil; the commendation of vir- 
tue connotes the condemnation of vice. Our Lord wept 
over Jerusalem while denouncing its rejection of Him. 
Love is more than a passing emotion. It stands for char- 
acter. God is love. This means that He is favorable to 
everything that is lovable, and that He is compassionate 
and merciful. But it surely cannot mean that He can 
regard the sinner with complacency, or that His love is in 


conflict with His justice and authority as the Ruler of the 
universe. 
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It has sometimes been argued that reconciliation im- 
plies a change in God, and that, therefore, there can be no 
such thing as reconciliation because it would deny His 
immutability. The error of this assumption lies in a 
misconception of immutability. God is, was, and ever 
will be unchangeable against disobedience and sin in any 
form. His love is unalterably opposed to evil. His char- 
acter is ever the same. His attitude may change or seem 
to change. “The eyes of Jehovah are toward the right- 
eous, and his ears are open unto their cry. The face of 
Jehovah is against them that do evil, to cut off the re- 
membrance of them from the earth.” Ps. 34:15, 16. 

We take it then as a rational presumption that sin is an 
offense against God and that He will assuredly demand 
punishment for it in some way. When, however, the 
scriptural and orthodox truths of expiation are urged, 
objectors vehemently declare that expiation is heathenish 
and revolting. They ignore such plain statements as 
that of John, “Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation 
for our sins.” 1 John 4:10. It is not true that expia- 
tion or suffering for others is revolting to mankind. 
While the contemplation of suffering in itself is painful, 
the motive of it and the whole action is glorified by all 
men. Hero worship seems to be an instinct of mankind. 
When the heroism of suffering even unto death accrues to 
the benefit of a nation or of mankind, it is regarded with 
veneration by all men. The cross inspires the reverence 
of millions, and has become the symbol of sacrificial love. 

Moreover, it is alleged, that a scheme of substitution 
for the reconciliation of God is from the nature of things 
impossible, because guilt or righteousness cannot be 
transferred. But it is not claimed that guilt or right- 
eousness are transferred as states of consciousness or as 
moral characters. The transformation of character 
is a different matter entirely; but the payment of an- 
other’s obligations is neither impossible nor uncommon 
in human experience. 

It is also maintained by objectors that since man’s for- 
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giveness is an act of grace, conditioned on his repentance, 
it is needless to interject a doctrine of propitiation. God 
being love and therefore anxious to forgive, all that is 
necessary is to find and bring to bear upon man an ade- 
quate motive for repentance. This motive is supposed to 
be found in man’s own misery and in the love of Christ as 
seen in His life and death. These are said to be merely 
an object-lesson to show man the consequence of sin. 
Christ undergoes sufferings out of love to us to deter us 
from a continuance in sin. Whatever truth there may be 
in this theory, it utterly ignores all ideas of atonement. 
It represents at best the manward side of the reconcilia- 
tion, but does not touch the divine side. It is built upon 
the false presumption that defiance of law and order and 
justice needs no punishment; and that the attitude of 
government is and must be forgiveness of offenders with- 
out reparation. The mere statement of the objection is 
its best answer to most Christians. It is certainly not 
founded on civil experiences, and leaves the poor sinner 
too flimsy a ground upon which to base eternal hopes. 

An apparently more serious objection against the re- 
conciliation of God is that it is absurd to hold that God 
could or would propitiate Himself. It is declared to be 
inconceivable that the Son should propitiate the Trinity, 
that God should be both the subject and the object of a 
movement. 

This is another rationalistic assertion which leaves out 
of view the relation of Jesus Christ to mankind. We do 
not pretend to explain the mysteries of the Trinity, nor of 
the incarnation, but we do accept all the facts as they 
have been revealed in the Bible and approved by the con- 
sciousness of the Church through centuries. An infinite 
Being is capable of endless manifestations and relations. 
It pleased God once in the fullness of time to send His Son 
into the world to become man by taking our nature into 
enduring union with His divine person. He was a real 
man and acted asa man. But He was not an ordinary 
man either in character or relation. He was the man, 
the representative man, the second Adam, the new head 
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of the race. In this capacity He lived and died. He took 
man’s place and bore man’s legal guilt. The Scriptures 
plainly teach this. Wonderful passages in the prophe- 
cies and in the New Testament lose all meaning under any 
other interpretation. A loving righteous King might ap- 
point the heir-apparent as the representative of offending 
subjects without violence to himself or to law. 

It may be urged that the orthodox view is paradoxical. 
Even so. The divine plan, the incarnation and the death 
of Christ are unique—not paralleled in all their features 
by anything purely human. And yet the reconciliation of 
God by God’s own initiative illustrates the law of divine 
working. God requires of us repentance, but He gives us 
power to repent. He works within us to will and to do, 
but He does not will for us nor act for us. He suggests 
and provides the remedy for sin; but the man Christ 
Jesus is the Mediator and the Sacrifice. 


THE EXEGETICAL TEACHING. 


The main question after all hinges on the specific teach- 
ing of the New Testament concerning reconciliation. The 
thought of sacrifice for sin pervades the entire Bible, and 
its elimination would leave the Scriptures in a state of in- 
coherence, but there are a few passages so plain in their 
meaning that we shall confine our present inquiry to 
them. 

The English word “reconciliation” signifies the resto- 
ration of lost friendship. While it does not necessarily 
imply mutual concession on the part of the alienated, such 
concession is often involved because both sides are more 
or less to blame. The word also always carries with it 
the idea that both are reconciled, that they have “made 
up,” ceased their enmity and are again friends. 

The Greek word Katallasso, translated reconcile, does 
not have the exact significance of our word reconcile, 
though the ends sought may be the same. In New Tes- 
tament, as well as in classic usage, the word signifies in 
the passive voice that “one ceases to be angry with an- 
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other and receives him into favor,” or “ceases to be of- 
fended.” It may, therefore, apply to one party alone re- 
gardless of the other. God may be reconciled, though 
man may not be. In fact, God was reconciled first through 
the propitiation made by Christ. There are three promi- 
nent passages which make this plain, viz., Romans 5:10, 
11, and 11:5, and 2 Cor. 5:18, 19. 

Paul declares, “For if while we were enemies we were 
reconciled to God by the death of His Son, much more be- 
ing reconciled shall we be saved by his life; and not only 
so, but we also rejoice in God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, through whom we have now received the recon- 
ciliation.” Rom. 5:10, 11. In commenting on this pas- 
sage in “The Expositor’s Greek Testament,’ Dr. James 
Denny says, “‘We were in a real sense objects of the di- 
vine hostility. As sinners we lay under the condemna- 
tion of God, and His wrath hung over us. This was the 
situation which had to be faced: Was there love in God 
equal to it? Yes, when we were enemies we were recon- 
ciled to God by the death of His Son. Katallagamen is 
a real passive. ‘We’ are the objects not the subjects of 
the reconciliation; the subject is God. To represent Ka- 
tallagamen by an active form, e. g., ‘we laid aside our 
hostility to God,’ or ‘we were won to lay aside our hos- 
tility’ is to miss the point of the whole passage. Paul is 
demonstrating the love of God, and he can only do it by 
pointing to what God has done and not to what we have 
done. That we on our part are hostile to God before the 
reconciliation, and that we afterward lay aside our en- 
mity is no doubt true, but here it is entirely irrelevant. 
* * * * The subjective side is here completely and inten- 
tionally left out of sight. The laying aside of our hos- 
tility adds nothing to God’s love, throws no light upon it; 
hence in an exposition of the love of God it can be ig- 
nored. To say that the reconciliation is mutual is true in 
point of fact, also to ali the suggestions of the English 
word, but it is not true to the meaning of Katallagamen, 
nor to the argument of this passage, which does not prove 
anything about the Christian, but exhibits the love of 
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God at its height on the cross, and argues from that the 
comparatively smaller demonstrations of that love.” 

With this exposition agree practically all the great 
commentators; and it is the only one that the text allows. 
We may remark in addition that the eleventh verse makes 
it perfectly plain that “the reconciliation” is something 
outside of ourselves and offered to us for our acceptance. 
“Through whom [Christ] we have now received [elabo- 
men, appropriated] the reconciliation.” This objective 
work and offer comes to us through Christ, and as Chris- 
tians we have taken it. 

In Romans 11:15, Paul says, “For if the casting away 
of them is the reconciling of the world, what shall the re- 
ceiving of them be, but life from the dead?” The evi- 
dent meaning of this passage is that the rejection of the 
Jews on account of unbelief, admitted the Gentiles to a 
participation in the reconciliation. The gospel came to 
the Jews first, then to the Gentiles, whose acceptance of 
the gospel would be a veritable spiritual resurrection. 

In 2 Cor. 5:19, Paul says “that God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself, not reckoning unto 
them their trespasses, and having committed unto us the 
word of reconciliation.” This can only mean exactly that 
which Paul declared to the Romans. Through Christ the 
offense of the world was removed, and their trespasses 
were not reckoned against them. God occupied a new 
attitude, in consequence of which the gospel—the word 
of reconciliation, the good news of God’s reconciliation, 
His favorable attitude—was committed to the apostles to 
be proclaimed. 

And now the ambassadors (verse 20) come with the 
word of reconciliation, already complete in Christ, and 
offer it to sinners, beseeching them in turn to be recon- 
ciled to God. The divine, objective reconciliation is to be 
accepted on certain conditions by the Corinthians and all 
others, and thus they would be subjectively reconciled. 
They are asked to lay down their enmity and accept the 
offered pardon and thus experience a personal reconcilia- 
tion. 
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Additional passages might be cited, but the above seem 
to us so conclusive that no further exegetical argument is 
needed. 

THE ANALOGY OF THE FAITH. 

The limits of this paper allow only a bare mention of 
the related doctrines which confirm and demand the 
above view of reconciliation. If the Bible is to be re- 
garded as a merely human book showing “the develop- 
ment of religion,” and the “evolution” of Christianity 
from barbarism rather than a divine revelation, then 
anything may be eliminated which does not fit into a man- 
made scheme. But if it is to be taken as the revelation 
of God, its doctrines are to be received without reserva- 
tion and with devout gratitude. If they are to be denied 
it ought to be done frankly as has been done by scholars 
like Pfleiderer, who acknowledge that Jesus, Paul and 
John taught the doctrine of substitution, but that they 
were mistaken ! 

All the statements of the Scriptures concerning sacri- 
fices, which constitute so large a part of the Old Testa- 
ment and which are accepted in the New Testament, 
clearly imply that the atonement was made by our Lord 
as the satisfaction for sin. Dr. Stevens in his “Christian 
Doctrine of Salvation” maintains that “the substitution 
which was involved in the sacrifices was of the nature of 
a scenic or symbolical representation rather than a literal 
or penal character.” And yet he is bound to confess that 
the penal satisfaction theory is the simplest explanation 
of these sacrifices. 

Dr. Dale in his work, “The Atonement” (p. 147f.) per- 
tinently asks if the ideas of the Jews concerning the 
meaning of sacrifices were false, “how was it that our 
Lord did not protest against them? If the Jewish peo- 
ple had misrepresented their national institutions, if God 
never intended to train them to a recognition of a direct 
relation between the offering of sacrifices and the remis- 
sion of sin, how can His silence be explained? ...... His 
silence! It is no ordinary silence which has to be ac- 
counted for. At the very commencement of His ministry 
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He received without a protest the testimony of John the 
Baptist, Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sin of the world. His silence was a definite acceptance 
of the testimony; it was an acknowledgment that He had 
come to fulfill an idea of the sin-offering of the Jewish 
law, and to secure for men the remission of their sins.” 
Further, the denial of the reconciliation of God and the 
vicarious sacrifice of our Lord involves the rejection of 
His High Priesthood in every real sense of the meaning 
of that office. The Epistle to the Hebrews in the most 
unequivocal terms declares that Christ through His own 
blood entered in once for all into the holy place, into 
heaven itself, now to appear before the face of God for 
us; once at the end of the ages hath he been manifested 
to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. All this was 
clearly done in the fulfilment of the divine order as fore- 
shadowed in the high-priestly office of the old covenant. 
As over against the moral influence theory of the new 
theology, as proclaimed again most recently by Haering, 
the Church of Christ must be true to the simple word of 
God, which declares that it was the good pleasure of the 
Father that in Christ should ali fulness dwell, and 
through Him to reconcile all things unto Himself, having 
made peace through the blood of His cross. Col. 1:19, 20. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


HANDLING THE WORD OF TRUTH ARIGHT—ITS 
IMPORTANCE FOR THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


BY PROFESSOR LEANDER S. KEYSER, D.D. 


The chief purpose of this article is to point out the in- 
jury that may be done to the Lutheran Church, her spirit- 
ual life and influence, by what we cannot help thinking is 
a mishandling of the Word of God. We say this at the 
very beginning, so that no one may accuse us of indirec- 
tion and innuendo. Frankly do we acknowledge that we 
have specific cases in mind. We shall also make some 
direct quotations, but shall mention no names, and shall 
try to display as calm and judicial a temper as possible. 
Our sole purpose shall be the furtherance of the truth, 
not a polemical victory. Above all, we desire to “handle 
the Word of truth aright.” 

Another explanatory word is needed here. We shall 
mention the Presbyterian Church somewhat frequently, 
simply because, in certain recent controversial articles in 
a Lutheran journal, that denomination has often been as- 
sailed with strong epithets. However, we disclaim any 
desire to offer an apologetic for the Presbyterians and 
their peculiar doctrines. We are soundly Lutheran in 
doctrine and faith. Our motive is solely what we have 
announced in the opening sentence of this paper. If we 
Lutherans violate the rules of hermeneutics, and thus 
misuse and misapply the Holy Scriptures, we ourselves 
shall be the chief sufferers. The reflex influence can be 
only harmful. 

Without further preliminaries, therefore, let us go “to 
the law and the testimony.” One of the prime Scripture 
texts cited by the Lutherans who call all non-Lutheran 
churches “sects” is Matt. 7:15-23:: “Beware of false 
prophets, who come to you in sheep’s clothing, but in- 
wardly are ravening wolves,” etc. According to a well- 
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known and self-evident hermeneutical rule, we shall, in 
this article, always examine the context. Recently the 
above passage was applied to the Presbyterians and all 
other non-Lutheran people, by a Lutheran writer, in or- 
der to make it appear very wrong for Lutherans to have 
any kind of fellowship with them. It will be necessary to 
quote directly from this writer, to show that we do not 
misrepresent him, and to display his method of handling 
God’s Word. After citing Matt. 7:15, he says: 

“When this passage is presented to the unionists, (they 
reply that) the same does not apply to the sects. The 
false prophets, indeed, come to us in sheep’s clothing; 
thus they are hypocrites of the worst kind; but the Pres- 
byterians (to name one sect) are absolutely honest peo- 
ple; they err only in certain doctrines of Scripture. 
Therefore this passage is not to be applied to these sects.” 

The writer means this to be his opponent’s argument; 
then he proceeds thus to demolish it: 

“This unionistic interpretation of the passage breaks 
down when it is considered that the sheep’s clothing is 
not to be understood as referring to hypocrisy, as when 
one does not mean it honestly in his heart, but as refer- 
ring to the beautiful, alluring, innocent adorning of false 
doctrine itself, through which so many people are misled. 
Every false teacher seeks to adorn his false doctrine with 
the Scripture; he thinks he can do this, and is quite hon- 
estly and firmly convinced of it. This is the sheep’s cloth- 
ing. And this passage applies to each and every false 
doctrine; also, for example, to the Presbyterians. 

“Such false doctrine, no matter with how many Scrip- 
tural passages decorated, remains what it is, false doc- 
trine; and as such it devours, tears and mangles. The 
truth alone saves and heals. As soon as a Presbyterian 
preaches his peculiar doctrines, pushes justification out 
of the central place, rejects the body and blood of Christ 
in the Lord’s Supper, separates the natures of Christ, 
teaches the absolute election of a certain number of per- 
sons and the absolute rejection of the rest, he destroys 
spiritual life, tears it to pieces like a wolf; he does not 
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build up and promote it. The sheep’s fleece—that is, the 
beautiful appearance, as if the false doctrine were Scrip- 
tural doctrine—makes the case only so much the worse, 
since through it so many are misled. No; Jesus does not 
command us to look into the hearts of the false prophets, 
to see whether they are honest or not; but ‘by their fruits 
ye shall know them’; and the fruits of the false prophets 
are their false, anti-Scriptural doctrines, false belief, 
false, anti-Scriptural living, no matter whether one does 
it honestly or with a lying heart. So this passage con- 
demns unionism—that is, churchly fellowship with false 
doctrines and false teachers.” 

The clear reasoner will, of course, detect the faulty 
logic of this quotation, the begging of the whole question, 
the use of what is known as the hysteron proteron; and 
perhaps he will say that such a case is hopeless, and it is 
a waste of time to try to convince him. However, even if 
that might be true of this particular writer, others may 
be open to conviction. Clear reasoners and ethical think- 
ers will also detect the frequent injection of certain odi- 
ous words, such as “false,” “unionism” and “sects,” into 
the argument in order to give it a bad color and sound; 
it is the ad hominem method, not the method of pure and 
direct argumentation. Notwithstanding all this, we are 
going to deal fairly, and as kindly as possible, with the 
writer’s interpretation. Perhaps some good will come 
of it. 

First, he declares, ex cathedra, that the Matthew pas- 
sage does not refer to hypocrisy, but to false doctrine. 
But can he not see that that is the very proposition to be 
proved? Does Christ here mean only false doctrine? 
Does He not also mean deceptive intentions? The proper 
interpretation is the very first thing to be determined. 
Had the writer consulted Luther, he would have found 
that the reformer interpreted the passage to mean both 
mendacious persons and false doctrines. We believe that 
Luther was right, and the polemicist in question is wrong; 
but, instead of simply taking our premise for granted, we 
shall proceed to prove that it is correct. 
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The greek word for “false prophets” is pseudoprophe- 
ton, literally lying prophets. In such important matters 
the original should always be consulted, for everything 
may depend on the correct exegesis. The word “lying” 
proves ipso facto, that the prophets of the text must be 
corrupt in heart, coming to the disciples with the express 
intention to deceive—hypocrites, “wolves in sheep’s 
clothing.” 

We must pause here to insert a reflection: Would a 
generous-hearted Christian apply such a text to the Pres- 
byterian Church, her ministers, theologians and laymen? 
Would he want to step up to Drs. Warfield and Wilson, of 
Princeton, and McKibben, of Lane, and say to them, “You 
are lying prophets!’ Though we do not think ourselves 
better than other men, we confess frankly that we should 
be afraid to make such an accusation, or to think it in our 
heart, and go with it before the judgment-bar of Him who 
said (Matt. 7:1): “Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 

The writer in question tells us what he thinks our Lord 
meant by “‘sheep’s clothing.” He says Christ meant the 
beautiful adorning of false doctrine with the Scripture— 
that is, those false prophets sought to prove their false 
doctrine by adept and plausible quotations from God’s 
Word. 

We reply, even if that were so, those lying prophets em- 
ployed such Scriptural embellishment for purposes of de- 
ception, and so to lead the disciples of Christ astray. 
That proves that they were hypocrites. Why, that is the 
very reason why a human “wolf” puts on a sheep’s fleece 
—he wants to “fleece” his victims. Does this apply to 
the ministers and theologians of the Presbyterian 
Church? Oh, brethren, for the sake of our Lutheran 
Zion, let us not impute such vile motives to our fellow- 
Christians, even if we do have to differ from them on 
some important doctrines. 

Observe again our writer: “Every false prophet seeks 
to embellish his false doctrine with the Scripture; he 
thinks also that he can do this, and is quite honestly and 
firmly convinced of it. This is the sheep’s clothing.” 
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Much harm is done in this poor world by what we call 
“drop stitches in logic.” Here is a case in point. Ifa 
prophet “is quite honestly and firmly convinced” of it, 
“chow can he be a lying prophet,” one who purposely seeks 
to deceive? How can he be a “wolf in sheep’s clothing?” 
He might be in error, as all of us often are, but he could 
not be a base imposter. Would a lucid mind, accustomed 
to logical praxis and ethical thinking, mix up in the same 
connection such contradictory phrases as “false proph- 
ets” and “whether one does it honestly?” Is it possible 
that one can be guilty of “false, anti-Scriptural living ” 
and yet “do it honestly?” To put it primer-plain, you 
could not rightly say: “A lying prophet ‘does it hon- 
estly.’”” That would be like saying “white blackness,” or 
“black whiteness.” No; a clear and disciplined mind 
would not and could not becloud matters in that way. 
But, saddest of all, is the injury done to our own Lutheran 
Church by such misapplication of Scripture in the name 
of pure Lutheranism. 

Our controversalist claims that the fruits of false 
prophets are false doctrines. Yes, in some cases that is 
true, as Luther himself taught. For instance, if a man 
should, for base ulterior purposes, try to prove that a 
wrong doctrine is Scriptural when he knows it is not, and 
thus should purposely mislead the people, he surely would 
be a false prophet, and his fruit would be false doctrine. 
No doubt there have been people of that kind in the 
world’s history, and there may be many today. For them 
no condemnation can be too severe. But they would not 
and could not “mean it honestly.” Another apposite 
case would be the man who would outwardly profess to 
believe the Bible, and yet secretly and knowingly would 
try to undermine it. We would judge no man harshly, 
but, to our mind, some of the negative critics of the Bible 
veer quite close to that class of teachers, especially when 
you consider the cryptic and adroit way in which they 
often disguise their real views and purposes. Again, if 
a minister takes ordination vows in an orthodox Church, 
but does so with mental reservations, and then, while he 
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outwardly professes to hold to the confessions of that 
Church and continues to eat of its bread, surrept:tiously 
seeks to undermine its doctrines—well, every right- 
minded person knows intuitively where he belongs. These 
are clear cases in which a part of the fruit of false proph- 
ets is false doctrine. 

But note this differentiation: The false doctrine is 
the fruit of a base and hypocritical motive, not of a sin- 
cere and earnest purpose. A lying prophet could not 
“mean it honestly.” However, when a person is honest 
and lives a good Christian life, and yet teaches error, we 
should not be so indiscriminating ethically as to call him a 
pseudo-prophet, or a “wolf in sheep’s clothing’”—we 
should say, he is mistaken or in error; and then should 
try in a kindly way to lead him to see and accept the truth. 
The true and well-disciplined Biblical interpreter does not 
huddle all men who differ from him into the same seréj;- 
heap, that of “lying prophets,” but he discriminates in 
his application of Bible texts. In brief, he seeks to 
“handle the Word of truth aright.” 

And what is the “sheep’s clothing” of the passage in 
question? It is claimed by our disputant that it is not 
the assumed garb of the hypocrite, but the “garnishing nf 
false doctrine itself with the Scripture.” He asserts: 
“Every false teacher seeks to adorn his false doctrine 
with Scripture.” 

That is, the “sheep’s clothing” is the Holy Scripture, 
and the “wolves” are false doctrines. To our mind, this 
is an example of forced exegesis, and is colored by the ad- 
vocate’s subjective notions. First, it is an over-state- 
ment to say that “every false teacher seeks to adorn his 
false doctrine with the Scripture.” There are many false 
teachers in the world who cast the Bible away altogether ; 
there are many others who accept only such parts of the 
Bible as agree with their reason; and sometimes they do 
this, too, in a very sly, foxlike way, thus leading many 
guileless souls into error. What about some of the ra- 
tionalists of Germany, Great Britain and America? Does 
our writer think that they are not false prophets? Does 
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that opprobrious term apply only to Presbyterians and 
the like? 

The “sheep’s clothing” that covers the wolf underneath 
its whiteness is not always false doctrine embellished 
with Bible texts. No; sometimes the pure doctrine—yes, 
die reine Lehre itself—is used as a fine cloak to disguise 
the “ravenous wolf” within. It is a historical fact that 
several men in the past who professed most loudly to hold 
“the pure Lutheran doctrine,” and even denounced all 
others as “false prophets”; were living double lives for 
many years, until they were finally exposed! They used 
the true doctrine as “‘sheep’s clothing,” and thereby they 
deceived many people for a time; but at last the wolf’s 
hair was discovered beneath the white fleece. Thus 
Christ’s test, “by their fruits ye shall know them,” proved 
to be a valid rule. So it is wrong to say that the “sheep’s 
clothing” never means the fair outward garb of the hypo- 
crite, but always the Biblical adorning of false doctrine. 

It indicates lack of hermeneutical and ethical insight 
to say that “lying prophets, who come in sheep’s clothing, 
but inwardly are ravenous wolves,” does not always mean 
base and hypocritical people. The very words them- 
selves imply moral and spiritual turpitude and gross hy- 
pocrisy. “Lying prophets’—how could they be “quite 
honestly and firmly convinced” that they were right? 
They come to you “in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly are 
ravening wolves.” Could such people do “it honestly?” 
Can people who are “ravening wolves” in disguise be hon- 
est men? That would be an ethical impossibility. All 
the succeeding verses of the context prove that Christ had 
base impostors in mind. He says: “Ye shall know them 
by their fruits...A corrupt tree cannot bring forth good 
fruit.” He does not say that the fruit only is corrupt, 
but the tree also. This metaphor explicitly proves that 
the prophets themselves were inwardly corrupt, for the 
point of comparison is between the tree and the prophets. 
There is nothing whatever said in the text about false 
doctrine. Besides, when Christ says that the lying 
prophets are “inwardly (esothen) ravening wolves,” He 
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certainly must mean their base internal motives. The 
clear inference from the saying, “Ye shall know them by 
their fruits,” is that the beautiful disguise of outward 
piety would presently drop away, or be torn off, and their 
corrupt lives and purposes would be exposed. The wolf 
cannot long pass himself off for a sheep. “His speech 
will betray him.” Some day, forgetting himself, he will 
howl instead of bleat. He will say, “Wohh! wohh!” in- 
stead of “Ba! ba!” The hardest role in the world to play 
is the role of the hypocrite. 

Further on in the text the base moral character of the 
pseudo-prophets is clearly brought out. Verse 19: 
“Every tree that bringeth forth not good fruit is hewn 
down and cast into the fire.” It could not be said that false 
doctrines would “be cast into the fire.” The language 
connotes persons, not things or doctrines. By the way, 
to pause a moment for grave reflection, does this polemi- 
cist actually believe that the Presbyterians will be “cast 
into the fire?” Does he believe that the Hodges and 
Alexanders are there now? Does he think that Drs. 
Warfield and Wilson are headed that way? No; he does 
not. His logic proves too much; therefore it proves 
nothing.. His interest is polemical and academic, not 
practical. 

Verse 21: “Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter the kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven.” Doc- 
trines could not say, “Lord, Lord.” Doctrines could not 
“do the will of the Father.” No; the language refers to 
persons. Verses 22, 23: ‘Many will say to me in that 
day, Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy by Thy name, and 
by Thy name cast out demons, and by Thy name do many 
mighty works? Then will I profess unto them, I never 
knew you; depart from me, ye that work iniquity.” 
This language pertains to persons, not to doctrines, for 
Christ could not say to doctrines, “Depart from Me, ye 
that work iniquity.” The real moral character of the 
false prophets is here brought out clear as the day. They 
were pretenders who even professed to be Christ’s ad- 
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herents; they called Him “Lord”; they claimed to pro- 
phesy, cast out demons, and do many mighty works in 
His name. In spite of their outward ostentation of piety 
and orthodoxy, they were “workers of iniquity.” Such 
people could not “do it honestly.” To say they could is to 
commit a hiatus in ethical thinking. 

We must omit nothing, if we can help it. Our writer 
says that “Jesus does not command us to look into the 
hearts of the false prophets, to see whether they are hon- 
est or not; but ‘by their fruits ye shall know them.’ ” 
True enough; but He does call them “lying prophets,” and 
says that “inwardly they are ravening wolves,” and so He 
Himself exposes the duplicity of their hearts. Any child 
can see that. Then He uses the apt and impressive meta- 
phor, “By their fruits ye shall know them.” That is, a 
corrupt tree may for a while put on a fine “camouflage” of 
leaves and flowers; but wait—in due time it will expose 
itself by its evil fruit. So with the false prophets; they 
may deceive for a time—but wait. 

To be as generous as possible, we have sometimes 
thought that perhaps our disputant uses the word “false” 
in two senses—a drastic sense and a milder sense. The 
milder sense would mean persons who merely err, though 
they may be sincere. But the English word “false” can- 
not be used in the mild sense; it always implies a base and 
mendacious motive. Our writer uses the German word 
“falsch” (for his writing is in the German language) ; 
but the German-English dictionary (Lindermann’s), 
gives the following English synonyms for “falsch”: 
“false,” “wrong,” counterfeit,” “base,” “forged,” ‘“de- 
ceitful.”” So the German word is not capable of a mild 
meaning any more than is the English equivalent; but 
even if it were, that is no excuse for a professed exegete 
and professor of theology; for he should have looked up 
the Greek, which is pseudo-propheton. There is a milder 
German word, namely, Irrlehrer; but the German Bible 
(Luther’s version) does not translate pseudopropheton 
by that term, but by falsche Propheten. In so important 
a matter words should never be used loosely. 
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And now, sad to say, this writer applies this passage 
to all the non-Lutheran churches, and especially to the 
Presbyterians. It goes hard to believe our eyes when we 
see such things in print coming from a Lutheran pen. We 
do not expect much else from the “Come-outers” and 
“Holly Rollers’—but from a Lutheran! Let us name a 
few non-Lutheran men of the past: James Orr, Alexan- 
der Maclaren, Phillips Brooks, Theodore Cuyler, John 
Hall, William M. Taylor, Henry B. Smith, William Henry 
Green, William T. Shedd, the Hodges, the Alexanders, 
and Mark Hopkins—all great good men who did yeoman 
service in defense of the Bible and orthodox theology— 
were they all “lying prophets” and “ravening wolves?” 
And there are the Princeton faculty today, all of them 
Nestors in the crucial fight for the integrity of the Bible 
—Warfield, Wilson, Davis, Greene, Hodge, Erdman—are 
they all “lying prophets” and “ravening wolves?” Why, 
this rabid writer would even unchristianize all non-Lu- 
theran people, for surely “lying prophets” and “ravening 
wolves” cannot be Christians. 

Such misuse of the Scriptures not only does the Luth- 
eran Church incalculable spiritual harm; it also shames 
our scholarship, our knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Biblical interpretation. What will the great 
exegetes and theologians of other branches of the Chris- 
tian Church think of us? But we must not engage in too 
much preachment. 

Another passage used in the same polemical way is 
Acts 20:29, 30: “I know that, after my departure, griev- 
ous wolves shall enter in among you, not sparing the 
flock; and even from among your own selves shall men 
arise, speaking perverse things, to draw away the disci- 
ples after them.” 

On this passage the polemical Lutheran editor re- 
marks: “Paul’s word points to Christ’s word, and ac- 
cordingly Scripture is to be interpreted by Scripture. It 
is false doctrine that makes a teacher a ‘wolf.’ And pre- 
cisely for that reason the term ‘wolf’ fits so well, be- 
cause these false teachers may break into the fold and 
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spread among them their false doctrines. It is not true 
that a little false doctrine still does not make a wolf; that 
a wolf is only then completed (dann erst fertig its) when, 
for example, he denies Christ’s Deity, the Trinity, etc. 
These people stand entirely outside of the Church; but 
Paul here speaks of those who come from within the 
Church itself, and would therefore carry on their works 
in the fold. So this passage also, precisely like that from 
the mouth of Christ, applies to all sects, yes, to them most 
directly ; the Presbyterians, e. g., being counted in.” 

We realize how difficult it is to reason with a person 
who constantly begs the question and takes the premises 
for granted. The above is another case of petitio prin- 
cipiit, and the tone is very oracular and cocksure. We 
must look into the premise itself, to see whether it is well 
taken. Says the writer: “It is false doctrine that 
makes a man a ‘wolf.’” But that is the very thing to be 
proved. We maintain that Paul here means people who 
are ethically perverse, who designedly and wickedly break 
into the fold to do it harm or exploit it for their own 
selfish ends. But let us not take this for granted; let us 
attend to the proof. 

Paul calls these invaders of the fold “grievous wolves.” 
The very words depict as plain as day their duplicity. 
The Greek word for “grievous” is bareis, singular barus, 
which means “heavy, weighting down.” Our lexicon of 
New Testament Greek defines it thus: “oppressive or 
grievous, Acts 20:29, 1 John 5:3.” The latter passage 
is, “And His commandments are not grievous”—not bur- 
densome or oppressive. An apt parallel passage is Matt. 
23:2-4: “The Scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ 
seat; all things whatsoever they bid you observe, that ob- 
serve and do; but do ye not after their works; for they 
say and do not. For they bind heavy (barea) burdens 
and hard to bear, and lay them on men’s shoulders, but 
with their own finger they will not move them.” How 
apropos! Observe that here the Scribes and Pharisees 
were correct in their doctrine, for Christ commands His 
disciples to obey their teaching. They had die reine 
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Lehre. But their “works” were not to be imitated, be- 
cause they oppressed their fellowmen. So with Paul’s 
“grievous wolves”; they were not necessarily teachers of 
false doctrine. Whatever their teaching, whether true or 
false, they were wicked, designing men who sought to op- 
press the Ephesian Church. 

But the word “wolves,” even without the modifier, 
ought to make the passage clear to an unbiased and ethi- 
cal mind. In the Bible the word “wolves,” when used met- 
aphorically, always designates persons who are vicious 
and fierce, for that is the natural disposition of these 
animals. Note how Christ employs the word in Matt. 
10:16, Luke 10:3, John 10:12. The Holy Spirit surely 
would not inspire men to call sincere and upright persons 
by so ferocious a term, even if they held some inadequate 
views and doctrines. The Bible has milder metaphors 
and terms to designate such people. When Paul adds the 
adjective “bareis” to “wolves,” he certainly must mean 
to designate people who are inwardly wicked. 

The rest of the text (verse 30) must not be overlooked: 
“And from among your own selves shall men arise, speak- 
ing perverse things, to draw away disciples after them.” 
Does not the phrase, “speaking perverse things,” con- 
note men who teach false doctrine? It certainly may in- 
clude such men, but even then they would be bad men ethi- 
cally. However, the language says nothing about doc- 
trine, and therefore you cannot confine it to false doctri- 
nal teachers. It means anybody who uses seductive 
speech. The original word for “perverse things” is die- 
strammena, from diastrepho (see lexicon), ‘‘to seduce, to 
turn away, to pervert.” A thorough-going exegete will 
not forget to go to the original Scriptures. Thus these 
people were seducers, whose full design was to draw dis- 
ciples away from the pure life and faith of the gospel. 
This passage cannot, therefore, be rightly applied to the 
Presbyterians, or any other people who are sincere. 

The next text is 2 Cor. 2:17: “For we are not as the 
many, corrupting the Word of God; but as of sincerity, as 
of God, before God, we speak in Christ.” 
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This passage, too, is made to do service in denouncing 
“the sects,” which include all the non-Lutheran denomi 
nations. It would seem that heaven is going to be a 
strictly Lutheran place, for we do not see how any of 
these awful “sects” will ever get into so pure a realm. 
Surely people who purposely “corrupt the Word of God” 
cannot be admitted there. But let us proceed to examine 
the passage, to see whether it can be rightly applied to 
the Presbyterians and other Christian bodies. The 
“For” at the beginning of the verse shows that it is logi- 
cally and gramatically connected with what precedes. 
We quote from verse 14: “But thanks be to God who 
always leadeth us in triumph in Christ, and maketh mani- 
fest through us the savor of His knowledge in every place. 
For we are a sweet savor of Christ unto God, in them that 
are saved and in them that perish: to the one a savor of 
death unto death; to the other a savor of life unto life. 
And who is sufficient for these things? For we are not 
as the many, making merchandise of the Word of God; 
but as from sincerity, as from God, in the presence of 
God, we speak in Christ.” 

Now let us analyze and apply this passage. In verse 
15 Paul speaks of “them that perish,” and in verse 16 he 
says his teaching was to them “a savor of death unto 
death.” These people, then, must have been “the many” 
of verse 17 who “corrupted for gain the Word of God.” 
So, then, according to our poiemicist, the Presbyterians 
are among “them that perish”; Paul’s teaching is to them 
“a savor of death unto death.” The said writer’s argu- 
ment proves too much; therefore it proves nothing. 

Let us look at verse 17 a little more critically. The 
word for “corrupting” is kapeleuontes, from the verb 
kapeleuo, “to be a petty trader, hence (with acc.) to make 
merchandise of, or adulterate, corrupt, (2 Cor. 2:17). 
“The verb comes from kapelos, “a petty trader, a huck- 
ster,” etc. (Liddell and Scott). Hence the word clearly 
designates the motive of “the many” (hoi polloi), whose 
ulterior design was to “make gain out of the Word of 
God,” to “rake in a big pile” for themselves, just as a 
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huckster handles his wares only to make money. These 
were bad, sordid dissemblers. That this is the correct 
construction is evident from the rest of the verse, in 
which Paul says: “But in true sincerity, from God and 
in the presence of God, do we speak in Christ.” He puts 
his motive in contrast with that of “the many.” They 
wanted to make worldly gain out of the Word of God; he 
preached it in utter sincerity as in the sight of God. 

We will cite a clear case in illustration of this text. 
Suppose a man should enter the Lutheran ministry, and 
preach the real Word of God, not because he believes it, 
but only to make earthly gain out of it, only to make a 
livelihood, or to win worldly fame, or to get a respectable 
position in society—there you would have a parallel case. 
In all interpretations of Scripture, men must find the 
tertium comparationis, and hold to it. No figure of speech 
should be made to “go on all fours,” as the saying is. 
Hence this passage cannot rightly be applied to sincere 
and upright people; it refers to an ethical state, not to 
doctrinal error. Such men as Drs. Warfield, Wilson and 
McKibben should not be put into this “huckster” (krae- 
merlich’”’) class of theological teachers. 

Next is 2 Tim. 4:3, 4: “For the time will come when 
they will not endure sound doctrine (wholesome teach- 
ing) ; but, having itching ears, will heap to themselves 
teachers after their own lusts, and will turn away their 
ears from the truth, and will turn unto fables.” 

There is nothing in the exegesis of this verse that needs 
attention; the translation seems to be literal. But this is 
the way our Lutheran editor applies it: “This surely 
ought to be explicit; or should we still hold fellowship 
with such people? Yet even here the sects, e. g., the 
Presbyterians, cannot be meant—at least, not the laity.” 
Here he means to present the arguments of his opponents. 
Then he proceeds to answer them: “One may, indeed, 
grant that the false prophets have greater guilt than the 
people whom they mislead into false doctrine. However, 
all who depart from the Scripture and follow after hu- 
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man teachers are here condemned, no matter what they 
are called and who they are.” 

Think of such a statement! It calls all the Presby- 
terian theologians and ministers ‘“‘false prophets” who 
mislead the people, and says of all the Presbyterian laity 
that “they will not endure wholesome teaching,” have 
“itching ears,” “heap up to themselves teachers after 
their own lusts,” and “turn unto fables.” We refrain 
from further comment on this application, save to sug- 
gest the reading of Matt. 7:1-5 and Rom. 14:10-12. 

Other passages that have been used in the same way by 
some controversial Lutherans are the following: Rom. 
16:17; 2 Cor. 6:17, 182 2 “Tim. 54222 Ties SLO be. 
12:43-48. The reader can look them up for himself to 
see whether they are relevant. Some of these contest- 
ants even apply these and other passages noted (in- 
cluding the one about “lying prophets” and “ravening 
wolves”) to all Lutherans who do not say “shibboleth” 
precisely as they do. The Missouri Lutherans have ap- 
plied Matt. 7:15 to the Joint Synod of Ohio, while the lat- 
ter, not to be outdone, have called the Missourians 
“Fuchs” theologians. Neither of these bodies deserve 
such epithets, for they are neither “wolves” nor “foxes.” 

We have still another duty to perform. When it is 
properly defined, we believe in Lutheran separateness 
(we refrain from using the word “separatism’”’), and do 
not believe in unionism or syncretism. By this we mea:i 
that we Lutherans should not seek organic union with 
any of the denominations, nor practice promiscuous pu!- 
pit and altar fellowship. But we do not base our posi- 
tion on the drastic passages just considered. Some Lu- 
therans have simply gone to the wrong passage of Scrip- 
ture to justify their aloofness. They should have studied 
the Bible more carefully and judicially. There are Bibli- 
cal and other good reasons why Lutherans should remain 
separate from the denominations; and they may be ad- 
duced without imputing bad motives to them, or calling 
in question their sincerity or Christan character, or de- 
nouncng them with unkind epithets. Take this passage 
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(Amos 3:3): “Can two walk together except they be 
agreed?” Read the context, and see that the text is 
rightly used. To cite an instance, the Presbyterians and 
Lutherans do not agree. We differ from them on a good 
many points; on too many, indeed, to make it advisable 
or possible for us to walk together in organic union or ir 
intimate churchly practice. Speaking theologically, they 
do not accept certain doctrines that we sincerely believe 
are taught in the Bible and that are wrought into the very 
structure, history, faith and experience of the Lutheran 
Church. We could not accept their Calvinistie doctrine, 
because it would push to one side our central principle of 
justification by faith in Christ, and would put the doc- 
trine of the divine sovereignty and decrees in that cen- 
tral and regulative place. Neither can we accept their 
doctrine of the Person of Christ in so far as they sepa- 
rate the natures, and say that only the divine nature (the 
Logos) is everywhere present, while the human nature 
is limited to some locality in heaven. They reject the 
communicatio idiomatum; we accept it with all our 
hearts. We Lutherans never could give up our belief in 
and experience of the real presence of Christ in the to- 
tality of His theanthropic person. Then, there is our Lu- 
theran apprehension of the Word of God as the chief 
means of grace and of the sacraments as means of grace 
through the Word—we could never surrender that prin- 
ciple for the sake of union with any ecclesiastical body. 
Nor could we join with people who say that Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper are only signs and memorials. Here 
before us lies a Presbyterian theological magazine, dated 
July, 1918, which contains an article entitled “Preparing 
to Commune,” put in the form of a catechism. We pre- 
sent the author’s definition of the Lord’s Supper: “It is 
a memorial to the risen Christ, representing, in the bread 
and wine, His sufferings and death.” How could we 
unite with the Presbyterians organically, or have altar 
fellowship with them, when we see so much more in the 
Eucharist than this definition includes? “Can two walk 
together except they be agreed?” So long as we differ 
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so much in doctrine, which must of course lead to differ- 
ence of practice, it is far better for us to walk separately ; 
and this we can insist on doing without flinging at other 
Christians any hard names, or quoting drastic and irrele- 
vant Scriptural passages at them. 

In this connection we may note that, when Paul and 
Barnabas could not agree, they went separate ways; but 
never afterwards did they denounce or unchristianize 
each other. The difference between us and the denomi- 
nations may be more vital, but the instance affords a Bib- 
lical precedent and example. If Paul and Barnabas had 
reason to walk separately, we to-day have all the more 
reason, because our differences are doctrinal as well as 
practical. 

Another apposite Biblical reference might be 1 Thess. 
5:21, 22: “Prove all things; hold fast the good (to 
kalon) ; abstain from every form of evil.” The context 
does not modify the meaning of the text in any way. We 
Lutherans have proved by our own experience that our 
doctrines are good; therefore we have a right to hold 
them fast, and no right to surrender them. Moreover, 
as we are enjoined to “abstain from every form of evil,” 
we should not engage in any fellowship or service that 
would mean a compromise or thrusting aside of our faith. 
This, too, we can do without ungenerous reflections on 
those who differ from us. Harshness of judgment is 
severally condemned in the Scriptures, as in Matt. 7:1, 
“With what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged,” and 
James 2:13, “For judgment is without mercy to him that 
showed no mercy.” 

In favor of Lutheran separateness, we believe that 
2 Tim. 1:13, 14 may be cited appropriately, providing it 
is discriminatingly explained: “Hold the form (pat- 
tern or example) of sound (wholesome) words, which 
thou didst hear from me in faith and love which are in 
Christ Jesus. The good deposit (parakatatheken) keep 
thou through the Holy Spirit who dwelleth in us.” The 
parallel passages may be compared: 2 Tim. 2:2; 3:14; 
Titus 1:9. We Lutherans have found our doctrines and 
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experiences to be according to “the pattern of wholesome 
words,” and also a “good deposit,” and we do not believe 
that we would be justified in giving them up for any 
cause whatever, and especially not for the sake of organic 
union with those who would not accept our distinctive 
doctrines. Again we say that we can do this without ap- 
plying drastic terms to those who differ from us, and yet 
without modifying our testimony to what we believe to 
be the truth. 

This, then, is the difference between the polemical Lu- 
therans and us, between their spirit and ours: They ap- 
ply the severest passages of Scripture and the most offen- 
sive terms to other Christian bodies, even to those that 
prove by their lives and works that they are sincere; and 
thus, instead of winning them to a favorable considera- 
tion of our doctrines, they simply create prejudice against 
them. Our method is the opposite. While we hold no 
less firmly and earnestly to our confessional system, we 
treat other sincere Christian people with courtesy and 
love, and thus, instead of angering them, we commend 
our doctrines to their unbiassed consideration. If they 
cannot be convinced and won in that way, they cannot be 
convinced and won at all. Little good has ever been ac- 
complished by the rabies theologicorum. 

Above all, we try to avoid a fragmentary use and mis- 
handling of the Holy Scriptures. For her own sake, as 
well as for the sake of Christ’s kingdom in general, may 
the Holy Spirit lead the Lutheran Church to “handle the 
Word of truth aright.” 

Springfield, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE X. 
THE AUTHORITY OF CONSCIENCE. 
BY PROFESSOR LUTHER A. FOX. 


For many centuries the authority of conscience was 
unquestioned. Kant said, “An erring conscience is a 
chimera.” Bishop Butler said, “If conscience had the 
power, as it has the manifest authority, it would absolutely 
govern the world.” Luther said at Worms, “It is never 
safe to do anything against conscience.” St. Paul speaks 
of conscience as bearing witness with the law written in 
the hearts of the Gentiles. In doubtful cases “every man 
ought to be fully persuaded in his own conscience,” and 
he who doubts is condemned if he does things he thinks 
may possibly be wrong. Socrates, some centuries before, 
rescued philosophy from the absolute scepticism of the 
Sophists by appealing to the certainties of conscience. 
“There is one thing certain and that is that justice is 
binding upon all men.” During all these centuries only 
a few like Montaigne and Pascal dared to question its au- 
thority. 

But recently, largely through the influence of the doc- 
trine of evolution, conscience has fallen into discredit. 
Many of the new books on ethics do not use the word at 
ali or only to disparage it. The underlying psychology is 
the genetic. Conscience is treated as the evolution of 
certain animal instincts. The history is traced and where 
facts are not found they are assumed because they are de- 
manded by the theory. Theological dogmas are fully as 
free from assumptions as scientific theories. But let the 
history of conscience be made out, whatever detraction 
falls upon conscience falls equally upon reason. If the 
authority of conscience be impugned because it has been 
evolved, for the same reason the authority of the intel- 
lectual processes must also be impugned. If conscience 
be dethroned because of its illegitimate source reason 
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must fall with it for it has had the same origin. Science 
or philosophy in discrediting conscience discredits itself. 
If man has been evolved it is just as true of reason as of 
conscience. If conscience has stammered, science has 
stammered fully as much. If conscience has erred it has 
by no means had a monopoly of errors. If time corrects 
mistakes the advantage is on the side of conscience. It 
has a prestige of age and breadth of experience to which 
our young evolutionary science can lay no claim. 

The genetic method in psychology is very important, 
but not for beginners. There must be analysis before 
there can be correct synthesis. We must bring to the 
study of the cell an idea of the organism. Languages are 
built up before there is a scientific grammar. Men were 
eloquent a long time before there was a technical rhetoric. 
The Greeks had no grammar until the Romans studied 
their wonderful literature and out of it created a gram- 
mar. If we want to understand conscience we must not 
begin with the possible moral germs in our imaginary 
brutal ancestors but with it as it is in a normal man. 
After we have found its elements it may be interesting to 
trace the history of its development. 

Conscience is the moral function of the mind. It is not 
a separate entity, inserted in the mental organism, a kind 
of independent faculty, but it is the mind itself exercised 
with matters of right and wrong. Some of the defini- 
tions of conscience are misleading. It is called the voice 
of God speaking in our hearts. There is a truth in that 
but it is only God speaking through our own nature, and 
not an objective voice addressing us. As the law of God 
is written in our hearts because we are rational beings, 
so our conscience belongs to our nature as moral person- 
alities. We have consciences because we are persons. 
Every normal man has the consciousness of “right.” He 
recognizes a duty and feels that he ought to do it. The 
one is an intellectual act; the other is a feeling. These are 
the primary and fundamental elements of conscience. 
So far as the evidence shows it is universal among sane 
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men. It is inseparably connected with the consciousness 
of personality. 

The idea of duty necessarily involves the idea of law. 
Where there is no conception of law and no consciousness 
of the power to obey or disobey there is no idea of duty 
or sense of responsibility. The normal man thinks of 
that law as an objective reality, the expression of an au- 
thority which he may disobey but cannot deny. That au- 
thority of conscience lies in the authority of that law. 

There are two questions in regard to the moral law that 
are often confused by ethical writers, yet they must be 
kept distinct if we would think clearly. The one is, 
What is the nature and ground of that law? The other 
is, How do we know the law? Each has had divers an- 
swers, giving rise to different ethical schools that may 
cross each other. Bishop Butler, for example, was a 
hedonist as to the nature of the law but an intuitionist 
as to the faculty by which the law is apprehended. 

What is the ground and nature of the law? What gives 
it authority? We who have been trained up as Protes- 
tant Christians answer, It is because God has commanded 
it in the Holy Scriptures. But the scientist and philoso- 
pher asks, Is it binding simply because God commanded 
it, or does God command it because it is right? We find 
that our answer is not final. Abelard said that God’s 
will is ultimate and the opposite of the commandments 
would have been right if God had so willed it. That 
gives a philosophic ground for some of the claims of 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Papacy, if not openly 
endorsing it, at least squints at it. We are told that any 
other view postulates a God above God. But we deny 
that, for God’s will is but the expression of His holy char- 
acter, and the law has its ground and authority in God’s 
eternal holiness. If God were not absolutely holy He would 
not be the God our reason demands. Here we have a per- 
fectly sufficient basis for the categorical imperative of 
moral principles. Assured that God is infinitely holy and 
his will infallibly righteous we are certain that whatever 
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He commands is right. The authority of conscience is in 
God. 

But the scientific agnostic does not admit our premises. 
Ethical philosophers are not agreed as to the true concep- 
tions of the law. The Stoics said that the moral law is 
founded upon nature. There is truth in it, but not the 
whole truth. There are purely physical laws. They are 
pre-eminently natural. But they tell us only what is and 
what we must do if we want to conform to nature. They 
give us merely natural facts. They do not tell us what 
we ought to do. These are natural laws that have no 
moral element in them. We must invoke a higher prin- 
ciple to find any responsibility connected with them. The 
lauded maxim “virtue for virtue’s sake” did not have any 
root in their metaphysics. It was without philosophic 
guarantee, and the idea of virtue was surreptitiously in- 
troduced into a system in which it had really no place. 
This reference to the Stoics is not merely of historic in- 
terest, but has also a practical importance. The new 
ethics, based upon the recent doctrine of the divine imma- 
nence as held by the school of Emerson and adopted by 
modern theology. is as groundless as that of the Stoics, 
to which it is closely akin. 

The evolutionary school makes the law a rule of hap- 
piness. It is the formulated experience of the ages. 
Character is subordinated to happiness and the essential 
element in man is not his reason but his feeling. Reason 
was evolved as the instrument of happiness, not as the 
function of knowing the truth. The theory is a practical 
abandonment of the moral. If character is not supreme 
there is little place for ethics, for ethics is the science of 
character. Those of us who have been trained to think 
that a pure and noble character is the greatest thing in 
the world cannot think that a mere rule of pleasure has 
any special authority. If a man does not seek his hap- 
piness in the way other people do and there is not some 
higher moral law we would consider him imprudent and 
foolish but not guilty. We find that the whole world ex- 
cept some theoretical philosophers is on our side. Socra- 
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tes, Regulus, Jesus Christ, admired by all men, were ac- 
cording to this mere rule of pleasure very foolish. Com- 
mon sense, ridiculed by philosophers, is very often a bet- 
ter criticism than a philosophic theory. If we cannot 
trust unsophisticated reason what then can we trust? 

Aristotle said that the highest end of man is the reali- 
zation of himself. That was the supreme law as he con- 
ceived it. We hear often about his “golden mean” but 
not so often about this great thought, the sublimest 
among all the old philosophers. The golden mean was 
given as a handy practical rule by which we may obey the 
ultimate law. His conception was reproduced by Thomas 
Green, of England, and has been adopted by a growing 
school whose ethical standard is perfection. It is the 
highest point reached by scientific ethics. It has a place 
for pleasure and happiness and social duties and every 
function of true unvitiated nature. It is what Christi- 
anity aims to make us. “Be ye perfect.” Among the 
elements of our nature is the sense of responsibility. 
That must be realized and developed. Responsibility ex- 
ists only between personalities. A dog cannot be respon- 
sible to anything, nor a man responsible to an animal. 
We are responsible to each other, to our government and 
to all men. That responsibility points to some ground 
deeper than humanity. It leads us up to our Creator who 
established these relations and implanted in us this sense 
We find its source in God. Our reason has not been 
found a sufficient guide. We need a direct revelation of 
God’s will. We need a Bible. This theory of perfection 
brings us to the point where the Christian starts. “The 
law of the Lord is perfect converting the soul.” No other 
theory seems to us to account for the categorical impera- 
tive that Kant found wrapped up in the moral law. That 
law furnishes the standard for determining what perfec- 
tion is and for measuring our progress to it. The lack of 
such standard was the great defect in Aristotle’s theory 
and must be of every other theory that does not borrow it 
from Christianity. 

The laws that make up the moral code of the ordinary 
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man even in a Christian country are not of equal author- 
ity. He gets them largely from custom. He thinks in 
the terms of the people around him. He adopts the moral 
ideas of his community without personal investigation of 
their-validity. It is true of his social, scientific, political, 
industrial and even of his religious opinions. It is true of 
every country and every age of the world. The masses 
do not think. It seems pre-eminently true of our own 
time. Our moral standards about social customs differ 
widely from those of our grandfathers. One’s own con- 
science is not infallible. Right and wrong are immutable 
but what men think about them changes. The Old Testa- 
ment standards are not those of the New. The funda- 
mental principles are the same but the applications to life 
are different. Some things those old saints did with a 
good conscience we condemn, and they would have eon- 
demned some things we approve. The conscience needs 
enlightenment. That is equally true of the scientific rea- 
son. The criticism of the one applies equally to the other. 
If we deny the authority of conscience because of its blun- 
ders we must deny the authority of reason for it has also 
blundered. 

Conscience, which ought never to be confused with the 
moral law, is the moral function of the mind. It is one 
of the native mental powers and differs from other facul- 
ties only in the sphere of its activities. It is complex. 
It has two primary elements. The one is intellectual and 
the other is feeling. The intellectual consists of intui- 
tions and judgments. There are two distinct kinds of 
judgments. The one is judgments in regard to the law, 
inferences from the intuitive principles in their applica- 
tions to moral life. The other is judgment upon volun- 
tary actions, pronouncing them right or wrong according 
to their conformity to our conception of the law. 

If there are moral intuitions they have all the validity 
and authority of primary principles. They can not be 
proved or questioned. They are of the same force and 
value as the axioms of mathematics and the ideas of sub- 
stance, cause, infinity and all the other primary, neces- 
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sary truths. Are there any such primary moral princi- 
ples? Kant held that they constituted the moral law. 
That is the reason that he said that conscience is infalli- 
ble. He was not wholly right. He ignored the consci- 
ence of everyday life. Locke taught that conscience is 
entirely empirical and that the moral law is drawn only 
from experience. He used conscience as a proof that 
there are no innate ideas, by which he meant no primary 
intuitions. The evolutionary psychology and the ethics 
based upon it agree with Locke. It is necessary to their 
theory of the evolution of man. Hedonists and Utilitari- 
ans are opposed to intuitionalism. Happiness is the only 
motive of human conduct, the supreme end of human life, 
and we are left to experience to learn what conduces to 
pleasure and what does not. If there seem to be intui- 
tions they are experiences of our long ago ancestors that 
became ingrained in our physical organism and are trans- 
mitted by natural heredity. But if there are no neces- 
sary principles from which to start—there is nothing 
above probability and Socrates and the world have been 
mistaken in believing that moral truth is absolutely cer- 
tain. It may be a delusion that supreme selfishness is 
wrong but if so what then is certain? 

It may be difficult to arrange a catalogue of the pri- 
mary moral intuitions. It is more difficult because the 
moral and physical are in so many things intertwined. 
It can be said that we learned by experience what we 
really learned by intuition. Justice seems to be intui- 
tional but Prof. H. Sidgewick has shown how it might 
have been learned by the benefits it brings. But certainly 
it is self-evident that reason ought to respect itself, that a 
perfect character ought to be reverenced, that personality 
is sacred, that self-respect and self-love independent of 
any personal advantage are right. Any attempt to prove 
any of these things is involved in reasoning in a circle. 
They are universal, necessary convictions. They lie at 
the foundation of our Ten Commandments and of every 
moral precept. Empirical philosophers point out the dif- 
ference in the moral conceptions that are found in the dif- 
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ferent moral codes as conclusive evidence that there are 
no moral necessary truths but they overlook the funda- 
mental agreements. These intuitions have ultimate au- 
thority. They can not be denied without absurdity. 
Every ethical writer assumes them even while attempting 
to disprove them. 

Our moral codes are built up by applying these intuitive 
principles to life. Most of our moral laws are deduc- 
tions. They are formed by inferences and here, as in all 
reasoning based upon experience, there is the possibility 
of error. All government rests upon the intuitive prin- 
ciple of justice but no civil code is infallible. Exact sci- 
ence has its beginning in intuitions of reason assumed as 
laws of thought but science has its errors. “Seeing is 
believing,” but sight sometimes deceives us. Memory, 
the treasury of personal experience, is not absolutely 
trustworthy. But as every other faculty has its convic- 
tions and the errors are only temporary, so with con- 
science. The conscience, somewhat different from the 
others, has among its fundamental principles the obliga- 
tion of self-conviction. It knows its responsibility for 
enlightenment. It forces itself to correct itself. The 
feelings have nothing to do with the authority of consci- 
ence. They are the reactions of the self upon conceptions 
of applied law. When the conscience recognizes a duty 
the feelings respond with a sense of obligation. When 
the conscience sees an act of conformity with the law 
there is a feeling of approval. These feelings can be cul- 
tivated or suppressed. They may be kept keen and sensi- 
tive, or they may become callous. The feelings are the 
motive side of conscience. As conscience is under obli- 
gation to have itself enlightened it is also under obliga- 
tion to cherish and develop the right kind of emotions. 
Aristotle emphasized the fact of habit in morality. The 
habit of conscience is found especially in the feelings. 

Conscience is always binding. Even an erring consci- 
ence must be obeyed. That one has obeyed his consci- 
ence is always at least a partial excuse, unless one has 
bribed it. Conscience is always governed by what one 
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believes to be God’s command and if one disobeys it is re- 
bellion against God. It is an intentional sin. It is a re- 
pudiation of God’s right to rule and our obligation to 
obey. What we do may be objectively right but we have 
put ourselves on the side of wrong. Saul of Tarsus hon- 
estly believed that he was doing God’s service when he 
persecuted Christians and it would have been wrong in 
him if he had not done it. He would never have been 
called to be an apostle. Because he did it ignorantly he 
was excused, and because he was so faithful and zealous 
in doing what he mistakenly thought to be his duty he 
was honored with a higher call. When he found out his 
error he was profoundly sorry for the wrongs and in- 
juries he had done and the mistakes he had made. But 
if we have the opportunity to know the right the error is 
set down on the side of our liabilities. ‘“O Jerusalem, if 
you had known, but you would not know, therefore your 
enemies shall lay you even with the ground.” The 
Scribes and Pharisees had larger opportunities of know- 
ing the law and were morally more decent than the pub- 
licans and sinners, but they perverted the law and seared 
their consciences and were the greater offenders. “It is 
never safe to do anything against one’s conscience.” 
Dorner suggests that when Luther said that he had a 
deeper meaning than is generally recognized. He was as- 
serting the immediateness of his knowledge of the truth 
of justification similar to the intuitions of conscience. 
If that be true, conscience meant for him not simply the 
moral but also the spiritual faculty. Luther did believe 
in the intuitions of faith by which he criticised the Scrip- 
tural canon. It was that intuition that gave him cer- 
tainty, not only of the forgiveness of his sins, but also of 
fundamental doctrines like that of the person of Christ 
and the nature of the sacraments. Whatever may have 
been the full meaning of Luther’s words they illustrate 
the function of conscience in regard to doctrine. While 
it may reject a doctrine as false because it is inherently 
immoral it is not the universal judge of doctrines. There 
are false doctrines that lie beyond its province. Consci- 
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ence can only tell us our duty in regard to the truth. That 
is one thing that Luther certainly did mean. 

Conscience forbids us to deny the truth. If Luther 
had denied that he wrote the books or had detracted as 
false what he believed to be the truth he would have 
violated his conscience. It is not always necessary to 
confess all that we believe. Sometimes it may be wrong, 
because it is unwise, to do it. But it is always a sin to 
deny it or compromise it. Conscience forbids us also to 
profess to believe what we do not. Concessions of truth 
for the sake of union are sins. Fraternizations when the 
importance of truth is minimized are wrong. Associa- 
tions on common grounds must be so guarded that the dis- 
tinctive differences must not be sacrificed. Conscience 
regards truth as sacred and can never consent to its be- 
ing bartered for temporary harmony. 

Conscience commands us to seek the truth. Its throne 
is planted in the center of the realm of practical truth. 
It is deeply interested in everything that pertains to char- 
acter. Science in all its departments is extending the 
range of moral principles and giving breadth to the moral 
code. Religion furnishes it with the highest motives and 
opens a broader field of relations and is enlarging the 
scope of obligations. We were made to know the truth, 
and the greatest possible knowledge is an essential part 
of our perfection. Conscience demands that we seek to 
know all the truth that lies within our reach. The truth 
makes the conscience free. The truth sanctifies it. In- 
difference to truth is the sure sign of its degradation and 
thraldom. Luther’s clarion note was the declaration of 
the liberty of conscience. It became free to seek the 
truth, to confess it, and promulgate it. It was its resur- 
rection day to its rightful authority. 

This authority of conscience is being slowly under- 
minded by the growing latitudinarianism. We see one af- 
ter another of our cherished beliefs slipping away. They 
are all incidentals but they are dragging after them es- 
sentials. The old theory of inspiration is widely sur- 
rendered and we are coming to a denial of any inspiration 
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at all. We have given up the old six days of creation and 
the story of creation is remanded to the realm of myths. 
We have found out that the biological kingdom is govern- 
ed by natural laws and species are closely interlinked 
with each other and we have no need of a creator. There 
are different parts of the Church with Christian people 
in all of them and we dump distinctive creeds upon the 
junk pile. We are growing very liberal towards every- 
thing except devotion to the truth. The man who refuses 
to recognize all creeds as equally good is denounced as 
narrow and bigoted. Conscience, shorn of its author- 
ity in demanding fidelity to truth, is crippled in other 
spheres. This may have much to do with the neglect into 
which it has fallen even in directly practical moral con- 
duct. 

The jurisdiction of conscience is the individual. It is 
purely personal. Here the self stands out alone. An- 
other may influence it by enlightening or deluding or 
through the awakened passions overriding it, but the 
final action in every instance is its own. In it the per- 
sonality realizes its individuality. Tyranny has done 
its utmost when it has crushed conscience. When Luther 
asserted its independence of all authority either imperial 
or ecclesiastical he laid the foundation for civil and reli- 
gious freedom. It is answerable only to itself and God. 
“To his own master every one standeth or falleth.” 

The sovereignty of conscience puts restrictions upon 
criticism of our fellowmen. ‘Who art thou that judgeth 
another man’s servant?” We cannot avoid forming 
opinions about the conduct of other people. We must ap- 
prove what seems to us to be right and condemn that 
which appears to be wrong. We must necessarily form 
estimates of character. It is the condition of association, 
of self-protection and of all government. If we are per- 
fectly sure that a man has maliciously killed another 
or stolen or spread a slander, irresistibly we pronounce 
him guilty. But there is a limit to these judgments in- 
dicated by our Savior when He said, “Judge not,” and by 
James when he asked “Who art thou that judgeth an- 
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other.” The conscience of each one must find the boundary 
line between permissible and forbidden criticism. But the 
sovereignty of the individual conscience is not unlimited. 
It is like the sovereignty of a nation. No nation has the 
right to infringe upon the sovereignty of other nations. 
It is true of the liberty of the individual citizen. His lib- 
erty is bounded by the liberty of his fellow citizens. The 
freest State, allowing the largest liberty to conscience, can 
not tolerate that which is destructive to the common- 
wealth. The Mormon plead conscience in defense of po- 
lygamy. But the Government could not admit the plea 
because it destroyed the family, which is the social unit. 
A man may believe in polygamy, but he must not practice 
it. Heretics plead conscience. No one wants to inter- 
fere with their private opinions further than the privi- 
lege of discussing them, but when they ask recognition 
and fellowship the rights of other consciences are called 
into action, and when they are refused there is no ground 
for the charge of intolerance. Other people have con- 
sciences as well as the heretic. Paul, who plead for lib- 
erty of conscience, delivered over to Satan Hymeneas and 
Alexander because they had made shipwreck of the faith, 
and in it he was “holding faith and a good conscience.” 
Conscience has its authority in the unregenerate and 
the heathen. It does not have spiritual, but moral value. 
Morality and spirituality are closely related but are by 
no means identical. One may have moral worth without 
being a Christian. Conscience like reason was darkened 
and stripped of all spiritual power by the Fall but not an- 
nihilated. Paul recognized its existence and attributed 
to it a certain function among the heathen. “For when 
the Gentiles who have not the revealed law, do by nature 
the things contained in the law, their having not the law, 
are a law unto themselves, which shew the work of the 
law written in their hearts, their consciences also bearing 
witness, their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else 
excusing one another.” Our zealous Augustinians in 
trying to defend the doctrine of total depravity have de- 
nied that there is any good of any kind in human nature. 
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They have misunderstood the doctrines they were trying 
to maintain. Amsdorf in the time of the Reformation 
said that our nature is essentially corrupt. They have 
ignored or been ignorant of clearly established facts. 
The oldest relics of literature, dating 4450 B. C., and 3956 
B. C., are practical ethics. Kakimna wrote on Manners, 
“If thou sittest down to eat with others despise the dishes 
which thou cravest.” ‘“Veracity is degrading, for there 
is bestiality in it.” Ptah Hotep has many excellent pre- 
cepts on self-control. “Do not give way to thy temner 
on account of what occurs around thee.” “Do not beina 
bad temper with thy neighbors. It is wrong for a man to 
get in a passion with neighbors.” “Take care of thy 
home; love thy wife purely.” There can be no suspicion 
that these were borrowed without credit from Moses. 
Aristotle is studied to-day by all ethical philosophers. 
Seneca, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius are widely known 
and extensively read in popular editions in Christian 
countries. Even if we allow that this last group drew 
from St. Paul it is still certain that they have a moral in- 
stinct that selected and a moral system into which these 
Christian ideas were incorporated. Conscience has always 
been a rule of life for men everywhere. St. Paul says 
that it is the rule by which the heathen must be judged. 
It moved them, as he said at Athens, to “seek God, if 
haply they might feel after him and find him.” It may 
not have given them the idea of sin but it did give them a 
consciousness of unworthiness. It was not sufficient to 
make them acquainted with God, but it did give ther 
evidence of the fact of God’s existence. It was the point 
of access and the ground of Paul’s call to repentance. It 
must always remain in the unregenerate a door to the 
Gospel. Without conscience no man could ever realize 
that he is a sinner and needs a Savior. The law is a 
schoolmaster awakening the sense of sin and making him 
willing to submit to the influence of the Spirit in the 
means of grace. The natural conscience is not a cause 
but a condition of our salvation. The Holy Spirit plant- 
ing Himself upon its natural authority lifts it up into the 
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sphere of the spiritual and makes it a guide and motive 
power in a consecrated life. With this wider view that 
religion gives us we enlarge the doctrine of Butler and 
say, If conscience perfectly enlightened by Holy Scripture 
and moved by supreme love for God, had the power as it 
has the manifest authority, it would absolutely govern 
the world. 
Roanoke College, 
Salem, Va. 
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ARTICLE XI. 
CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER, D.D. 


Principal S. H. Mellone, of Manchester, Eng., writes 
in the Hibbert Journal (Oct. 1918) of Prayer as follows: 

“Prayer is the offering of a desire to a Divine Being 
who is recognized as personal and as able to respond. On 
such a Power men feel themselves to be dependent. It is 
therefore almost a psychological necessity that prayer 
should take the petitionary form,—the natural form in 
which the sense of dependence finds expression: for even 
in the inner life of the spirit we are perpetually reminded 
how great our needs are, and how smaii is the inner pro- 
vision we have made to meet the danger, temptations, 
and perplexities that surround us. Petition is not the 
whole of prayer; but it is a legitimate and necessary part 
of it, flowing from the imperfection and incompleteness 
of human life. It is, again, almost a psychological neces- 
sity that petition should take the verbal form. It is true 
that no human quality can fully utter itself in speech. 
Readers of Browning will be familiar with this thought, 
and with the passionate denial that 


This coil 
Of statement, comment, query, and response, 
Tatters all too contaminate for use, 


can come between the human heart and the Divine. But 
we cannot throw away our instruments, because they are 
imperfect. The feeling from which desire springs al- 
ways seeks to complete itself by finding some expression, 
however imperfect, in words. 

Prayer does not involve the exclusion of petition, or 
the annihilation of desire, or the resolution of all de- 
sires into the one aspiration of Quietism, ‘Thy will be 
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done.’ Even contemplation of the character of God, 
even communion with Him, if it ends in mere resigna- 
tion of ourselves to His will, is scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the theistic fatalism of Islam, with its 
submission to the inexorable Will which it calls God.” 


In the same Journal, W. W. Seaton, of London, dis- 
cusses “The Basis of Reunion of Christendom. We quote 
the following paragraph: 

“But far more menacing to the success of any pro- 
posals for reunion are the questions of order connected 
with the claim of the Pope, as occupant of the ‘Cathedra 
Petri,’ to be the center and origin of unity in the whole 
Church, and to wield a monarchical jurisdiction over the 
Church in virtue of the potentior principalitas inherent 
in his see, and to be the viceregent of Christ on earth, 
notwithstanding the fact that he occupies his position 
without the elective voice of the episcopate of the whole 
Church, with indeed the support of only a fraction of 
that episcopate. The present dominance of ultramon- 
tanism in the policy of the Curia is not an encouraging 
feature; even less encouraging is the notorious and in- 
controvertible association of the Holy See with Germano- 
phile influences during the present war, which cannot 
fail to create prejudices in the minds of ardent friends of 
reunion in the Allied countries—prejudices which it may 
take many years to remove. There is also in the way the 
persistent refusal to recognize the validity of Anglican 
orders, coupled, it must be admitted, with the refusal to 
condemn them.” 

“From Science to Religion” is the subject of another 
valuable article in the Hibbert Journal,” in which Prof. 
Gibson, of Australia, relates reason and religion as fol- 
lows: 

Now this rational element may become intellectually. 
explicit; we then call it religious belief. And there is in 
all religion a tendency to seek expression in intellectual 
terms, and frame its convictions into beliefs. Our faith, 
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our sense of spiritual reality is not content to define itself 
imaginatively in the literary forms of legend and para- 
ble, but will seek sooner or later a more definitely philo- 
sophical expression. A religion of love feels the need of 
reflectively realising the significance and import of its 
fundamental principle and of systematizing its insight 
not only in terms of the imagination but also in terms of 
thought. And it is only when religion blossoms into re- 
ligious belief that it is rational in the richer and riper 
sense of the term. Religion cannot rise to its full stature 
only through the help of thought. But the thought must 
be its own: it must be rooted in religious insight, and its 
function must be to define and to clarify religious ex- 
perience and aspiration. Beliefs, in a word, must be the 
defining feelers of faith. Severed from the faith they 
seek to clarify, they may still have a certain fossil value, 
but religiously they are, and remain, sapless and dead. 

In the Harvard Review (Oct.) the Rev. Alfred Fawkes, 
of Rugby, Eng., discusses “The Papacy and the Modern 
State” in which he characterizes the Papacy as a fossil 
and predicts its downfall. 

“The Papacy, therefore, survives like a fossil remnant 
of earlier strata in a new geographical formation; it 
shows us what the past of the race has been. And if, 
when we consider its long history, it seems to us that 
from the first its material side has been more prominent 
than its moral, we may remember the saying of the his- 
torian, that ‘the natural man is a born Catholic.’ Esau 
is supplanted, not only because Jacob is a supplanter, but 
because he, Esau, lays himself open to being supplanted, 
and so becomes the trickster’s easy prey.” 

“It is probable that the destiny of the Papacy will 
work itself out rather by detrition than by catastrophe; 
the end is not, and will not be, yet. No human institu- 
tion lives so successfully on a false reputation; so effec- 
tively disguises its losses and placards its gains. But 
the balance sheet is decisive. The future of Latin reli- 
gion is a problem; that of Latin Catholicism, in its his- 
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torical shape, is not. The divergence of principle be- 
tween the Papacy and the modern State places the future 
of the Papacy beyond question: it ‘must decrease.’ ” 


The distinguished architect, Ralph Adams Cram, of 
Boston, describes in The Yale Review the glories of the 
“Rheims Cathedral” as it was, and its destruction by the 
Germans. In his opinion Rheims was the finest of the 
great cathedrals. 

“Rheims was only one amongst some eight or ten great 
churches, each of which possesses some quality of pos- 
sibly greater perfection. Chartres is more faultless in 
its interior proportions; its porches are rivalled nowhere 
on earth, and its glass is the most beautiful the world has 
ever seen, or will see. Bourges has more classical calm 
combined with a finer fancy in its composition. Paris 
boasts a facade that finds its equal for pure majesty only 
in the art of Greece. The west front of Amiens has a 
more delicate scale and a more subtle poetry, while Laon, 
Soissons, and Coutances all can plead some single perfec- 
tion as theirs beyond appeal. And yet—when all is said 
and done—Rheims remained the perfect and well-round- 
ed synthesis, for it possessed absolute unity and consis- 
tency and stood as the serene embodiment of Mediaeval- 
ism—polished, perfected, and complete.” 

“There is no nobler art than this of Rheims, and 
through it we are little by little discovering what it really 
was, this civilization of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies that had such distinguished results and that for so 
long we have ignored or misunderstood. 

“As the mighty material fabric of Rheims pitifully 
dissolves before our eyes, I seem to see revealed a spirit- 
ual tabernacle not made by hands. As each tattered 
fragment of immortal glass twists in its broken sockets 
and falls to the shattered pavements; as each scorched 
and ruined statue topples from its crumbling niche; as 
under the bursting of incessant bombs new chasms are 
torn in wall and vault, and the leaping defensive but- 
tresses break and fall away, increasingly is revealed the 
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indestructible spiritual fabric that is Rheims—and more 
than Rheims. Dissolution reveals while it destroys, and 
what it reveals is the soul of Rheims. Neither savage 
Huns, red-handed from Liege and Louvain and under 
sentence of damnation for their sins, can destroy this 
thing, nor can time itself in its inexorable warfare of for- 
getfulness. The great church may fall headlong within 
the collapsing boundaries of its own circuit, becoming 
one with the dust heaps of Arras and Verdun, but to the 
end of time the spiritual fact of Rheims will remain at 
once the eternal interpreter of the Prussian and the eter- 
nal revealer of the truth of Mediaevalism.” 


The American Journal of Sociology (Nov.) publishes 
an article on “The Ethics of Luxury and Leisure” by H. 
L. Stewart, of Dalhousie University, pleads for a stand- 
ard of life above the level of bare physical necessities. 
He says in part: 

“Only from the standpoint of asceticism, or extreme 
Puritanism, can one deny the value of maintaining a 
standard of life above the level of bare physical necessi- 
ties. Nor can it be doubted that the desire to secure this 
is a powerful impulse to exertion, and that in its absence 
very many of those who are now strenuous in their daily 
callings would recede to that minimum beyond which 
they would see no object to be secured. The artisan who 
seeks for some modest adornment for his home may be 
said to be aiming at luxury, and as I write these lines the 
evening paper brings me the news that according to a 
professor in Harvard every person who spends more 
than twelve cents a day on food is just now to be called 
luxurious. But it is the prospect of something beyond 
this which commonly makes the artisan a better work- 
man, and if he wishes to obtain it not merely for himself 
but for his wife and children, he is moved by a feeling 
which deserves all the encouragement we can give it. 
One recalls Enoch Arden: 
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Thus earn’d a scanty living for himself ; 
Yet since he did but labour for himself, 
Work without hope, there was not life in it 
Whereby the man could live. 

Objects of aesthetic enjoyment, whether they be, on 
one level, a cottage piano, or, on another, a rare and won- 
derful painting, may be looked upon as luxuries. But 
they are so only in that sense in which Providence has 
made the earth luxurious. They cannot be condemned 
without reflecting on those lilies of the field which have 
no utilitarian function, and which as a means to the de- 
velopment of man’s highest faculties are, even in a strict 
sense, useful.” 


Mr. Sherwood Eddy in the International Review of 
Missions (Oct.) discusses “Where China Stands To- 
day.” He speaks hopefully of the ancient empire as a 
field of missions. 

“To-day China seems to be on the verge of a religious 


movement far greater than any of these. All the condi- 
tions seem to be ripe for a widespread spiritual awaken- 
ing. The leaders have been shaken from their self-con- 
fidence and security, and are already seriously consider- 
ing the claims of Jesus Christ and the promise which 
Christianity offers to the individual, the family and the 
nation. The toiling masses seem to be losing something 
at least of their age-long conservatism and their antipa- 
thy to foreigners and to new ways, and are in deep need 
of a movement which shall permeate the iower classes, as 
the mass movement has done in many parts of India. The 
Christian Churches are awake as never before, and their 
splendid response in the recent evangelistic campaign, 
the widespread interest and earnest effort of the laity and 
the growing movement for personal evangelism seem to 
offer strong hope that China may be on the verge of such 
a spiritual awakening. 

“Tf ever a nation needed help China needs it now. It 
is of deep significance that just at this hour of national 
need and possibly even of national humiliation, the Chris- 
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tians of China are awakening to a sense of their responsi- 
bility and are going out with the compelling message of 
the Gospel and the challenge of Christ’s power to save as 
never before. Internal warfare, famine and flood, cor- 
ruption of officials, have driven large numbers of think- 
ing men in China to face the challenge of Christ as the 
only hope of saving the nation. And just at this time of 
desperate need there has come this encouraging awaken- 
ing among the Chinese Christians.” 

The Review and Expositor publishes an article from 
the pen of Prof. H. W. Robinson, of Rawdon College, 
England, on “Theology After the War,” in which he pre- 
dicts that the Queen of Sciences will continue her reign. 

“The war has created no new problem for theology. It 
has brought home to the popular imagination old prob- 
lems on a vast and unprecedented scale, and so far will 
without doubt have a deep and far-reaching influence 
upon religion. The ‘average man’ has been compelled 
to think about the reality of providence, the significance 
of prayer, the possibilities of life beyond death, with 
widely different individual conclusions. There is an in- 
creased impatience with unrealities, and a greater sense 
of freedom in rejecting them, though this may fall far 
short of an earnest demand for realities. The truth 
seems to be that the war is a landmark in the history of 
theology rather in relation to the past than to the future. 
The war will serve, in fact, to mark off four hundred 
years of Protestant theology, of which period the last 
phase began some hundred and forty years ago, with the 
critical philosophy of Kant. As the roots of Medieval- 
ism are planted in the life and thought of the Ancient 
Church, and those of Protestant theology in the life and 
thought of the Middle Ages, so we may expect to find the 
theology of the future era already begun in the tenden- 
cies of the period that lies behind us. The surest pro- 
phecies are interpretations of the past.” 


In an article in the Reformed Church Review on “The 
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War and Church Unity,” Dr. Rufus W. Miller commends 
the Community Church as follows: 

“The community Church idea points the way to co- 
operation, not competition. Who cannot see the multi- 
plied power and influence of the Christian minister if, as 
a result of union of denominations and of particular or 
local congregations in our own cities, there was a proper 
distribution of church buildings and plants with the as- 
signment of work to ministers for which they are fitted. 
Some men can preach, some are strong executives, others 
devoted pastors but few ministers are equally strong in 
the pulpit, in the pastorate and in executive functions. 
If we had co-operative Protestantism, with the reduction 
of denominations to two or three great families of 
churches, it would be possible to have great preaching 
centers, with a distribution of smaller buildings covering 
a given parish, for the work of religious education and 
Christian service. It would mean collegiate system of 
pastorates, with an ample corps of properly developed 
men, for the work of the Christian Church, in a sane and 
well directed fashion. Such a union of churches and re- 
establishment of parish lines would mean more economy 
in plans, in money, in service, in worship and thousands 
saved to support adequately home and foreign missions 
and the Church in various communities, molding the 
thoughts of the community and leading in all great move- 
ments. 

“Such a nation of churches and re-establishment of 
parish lines would result in greater efficiency for the 
ministry, in larger service for the laity, more comprehen- 
sive plans for the community, nation and world and mil- 
lions of dollars would be saved to support, adequately, 
home and foreign missions.” 


Prof. F. W. Loetscher concludes a study of “Luther 
and the Problem of Authority in Religion” in the Prince- 
ton Theological Review. He sums up the result of his 
investigation in the following discriminating paragraph: 

“It must be acknowledged that Luther deeply experi- 
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enced the grace of God revealed to him in the Christ of 
the sacred Scriptures, and in his bold attack upon all the 
other traditional authorities of the Church, he by means 
of the Gospel that had made him free won the battle of 
evangelical liberty for his generation and for the modern 
world. He has taught us, as Kunze well says, that ‘the 
Church can get beyond the Christianity of any preceding 
generation, even that of the first; but it can get beyond 
the apostolic Gospel as little as it can get beyond itself.’ 
However unsatisfactory some of the details of his treat- 
ment may be, Luther saw with hawk-like clearness the 
main point in the solution of the problem of authority in 
the Christian religion; the inspired Scriptures carry 
themselves; they do not depend for their power on the 
testimony of the Church or any human authority, but 
only on the witness of the Holy Spirit who creates in the 
believing heart the conviction of their divine origin and 
contents; and in determining the compass of the canon, 
the Church of every age may, and indeed must, employ 
its best critical skill to ascertain what books the authori- 
tative leaders of the primitive Church—the Apostles— 
themselves wrote or sanctioned to be the supreme and 
exclusive rule of faith and life. The authority of Scrip- 
ture is in the final analysis the authority of Christ to 
whom the whole Scripture as an organic body of revealed 
truth bears testimony; but it is only through the inspired 
Apostles that we can know Christ as Luther knew and 
proclaimed Him in the great evangelical revival of the 
sixteenth century.” 


The Methodist Review (Sept.-Oct.) speaks hopefully 
of “The New Opportunity for Evangelical Christianity” 
opened by the great war. 

“What we have to report in these lines is a matter open 
to the view of all observers of the religious aspects of the 
war. God in his own marvelous way has opened to the 
evangelical Christians of the world a great and effectual 
door. In ways hitherto undreamed of the Macedonian 
cry for help is coming to us from France and Italy and 
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Russia. Only in this case the call for help is not, as in 
Paul’s day, a mere unconscious state of need. The peo- 
ple of these countries know that they want us, and are 
plainly declaring it. To be sure, they are not inviting us 
to come over and convert them. Nor are we going in the 
spirit of proselytizers. In the frank spirit of brother- 
hood we are there, working mostly under the auspices of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, to do what we 
can for the bodies and the souls of the soldiers. But just 
because we are with them in such a service of love, the 
people are taking knowledge of who and what we are. 
Of course the Catholics are at work there, too, and they 
are rendering admirable service. But by far the larger 
part of the service rendered in the name of our common 
Lord is done by Protestants. The amount of sympathy 
for the evangelical type of Christianity which has been 
aroused thus undesignedly seems to be very great and 
significant. Therefore, not in the spirit of proselytizing, 
but in the sincerity of those who recognize that they have 
a trust committed to them and desire to give an account 
to their Lord, we must answer the call to give the Gospel 
in its simplicity and purity to those who have it not and 
are hungering for it. We are not to take advantage of 
their present distress in order to carry on a more or less 
secret proselytizing propaganda. That would be utterly 
unworthy of our high mission. But already a most sig- 
nificant demand has made itself felt for the light and 
comfort of the Gospel for those who have been called 
Catholics, but what an extent this estrangement had de- 
veloped both in France and Italy and even in Greek-Cath- 
olic Russia before the war called us to come to them.” 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
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The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation. By the late 
Principal James Denney, D.D. Cloth, 8mo. Pp. 339. 
Price $2.00 net. 


The volume before us contains the Cunningham Lec- 
tures for 1917. On account of the illness and death of 
the lamented author they were not delivered. Fortu- 
nately, however, they were ready for the press. They 
constitute the last thoughts of a distinguished scholar on 
a subject of vital interest to the believer. They have re- 
ceived the highest praise from the author’s contempo- 
raries in England and Scotland. Principal Davidson, of 
London, declares that “the present volume will take its 
place among the standards of the evangelical faith.” 
Principal Whyte, of Edinburgh, confesses that he lacks 
language to tell “the expansion and elevation and exhila- 
ration and gospeling of mind and heart that have come” 
to him from his repeated readings of this book. 

Approaching this volume under the prepossession of 
the above unconditional and almost passionate endorse- 
ments, I also shared somewhat in the mental exaltation 
and spiritual quickening created by the perusal of its 
earlier chapters. But as I read I discovered what seems 
to be a vagueness in the general treatment, with some in- 
coherencies and inconsistencies and, in important par- 
ticulars, distinct departure from the evangelical faith. 
It is with real reluctance that I feel compelled to offer 
these strictures and to justify them by citations from 
the volume itself. 

Concerning the objectivity of the atonement Dr. Den- 
ney is clear and explicit. He says, “All sacrifice was 
sacrifice offered to God, and, whatever its value, it had 
that value for Him. No man ever thought of offering 
sacrifice for the sake of the moral effect it was to produce 
on himself. If we say that the death of Christ was an 
atoning sacrifice, then the atonement was an objective 
atonement. It is to God it is offered, and it is to God it 
makes a difference.” p. 30. Of ransom it is said that it 
has “its meaning and relation to God. The ransom is not 
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paid to us. Its virtue does not lie in what we think 
about it. It has infinite worth in itself and to God, and if 
it has any significance which we call atoning, it must be 
that of an objective atonement.” p. 33. And so also the 
author accepts propitiation as real and literal. He says, 
“We cannot dispense with the ideas of propitiation. We 
cannot dispense with a work of reconciliation which is as 
objective as Christ Himself and has its independent ob- 
jective value to God, let our estimate of it be what it will. 
The world with Christ and His Passion in it is a different 
place from the world without Christ and His Passion in 
it. It is a different place to God, and God’s attitude to it 
is different. Is there any other way to express this than 
by saying that Christ and His Passion constitute an ob- 
jective atonement, and that it is on the basis of this that 
men are reconciled to God?” p. 236. 

The author goes on to say “that in the New Testament 
God is never spoken of as the object of reconciliation. 
Man is reconciled to God, but we never read that God is 
reconciled to man. God is always the subject of the verb 
‘to reconcile.” This assertion is not strictly correct. 
The word reconciliation (Katalage) in the Greek does 
not have an exact equivalent in English. It can be 
shown by citations from the classics as well as from the 
Septuagint that “the change indicated by Katalage is 
primarily and essentially accomplished in God. To the 
change in man no attention is paid. God gives up His 
wrath against the sinner” (Lipsius). Thayer and Grim 
both define the word as meaning “to receive into favor.” 
In Romans 5:10 “we were reconciled to God” is the same 
as “justified” in verse 9, and means “rendered pleasing 
to God.” One might expect in so learned a work accur- 
ate etymological definitions of words which were evi- 
dently chosen by Paul with the purpose of conveying dis- 
tinct ideas; but Dr. Denney carefully and seemingly de- 
liberately refrains from this. 

Let us, however, accept what the author says concern- 
ing an objective atonement made by Christ who thereby 
not only reconciles us to God but also reconciles God to 
us (p. 38). There can be no objection to the broad 
statement “‘that while the agony and the Passion were not 
penal in the sense of coming upon Jesus through a bad 
conscience, or making Him the personal object of divine 
wrath, they were penal in the sense that in that dark hour 
He had to realize to the full the divine reaction against 
sin in the race in which He was incorporated, and that 
without doing so to the uttermost He could not have been 
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the Redeemer of that race from sin, or the Reconciler of 
sinful men to God.” (p. 273). 

The objection to Dr. Denney’s view of the Atonement 
is that which the evangelical Church has always felt to- 
ward what is known as the Moral Influence Theory, first 
proposed by Abelard, and endorsed in the last century by 
two distinguished writers, Norman McLeod in England, 
and Horace Bushnell in America. While Denney does not 
accept their teachings in full, he considers them the most 
valuable contributions to the subject in modern theologi- 
cal literature. 

Denney also rejects the biblical and theological distinc- 
tion between justification on the one hand and regenera- 
tion and sanctification on the other. The believing sin- 
ner is not only accepted by God “as righteous,” but the 
author declares “he is righteous.” (p. 290). 

While building his doctrine of Reconciliation on the 
New Testament there is a more or less underestimation 
by Dr. Denney of its authority, and at times a distinct 
repudiation of Paul’s ideas. In the Pauline teachings on 
baptism Denney finds that the form of these is “due as 
much to nascent Catholicism as to the experience of the 
first days.” (p. 318). 

It is declared that the human nature of Christ had the 
“latent possibility of sin in it.” (245f.) This teaching 
is unbiblical and untrue, because it denies the Deity of 
Christ. He was as sinless and as impeccable as the Father. 
The most prominent and glaring false and unbiblical 
teaching is in regard to the personality of the Holy 
Ghost. “It is remarkable that unpardonable sin in the 
New Testament,” says Dr Denney, “is always represent- 
ed as sin against Christ, and against God’s salvation as 
present in Him.” The sin against the Holy Spirit (Mark 
3:28-30) is simply, it is declared, sinning against the 
power of God. (p. 221). Again he says, “There is no 
justification * * for representing the Spirit as a third 
person in the same sense as God and Christ. Paul never 
knew Christ except as Spirit.” (p. 311). The whole 
tenor of the context confirms the impression that to Dr. 
Denney the Godhead is not a Trinity but a duality. The 
logic of the position ends inevitably in Sabellianism. 

Dr. Denney has written much that is true and valua- 
ble, but he has not spoken the last word concerning re- 
conciliation. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 
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Syria and the Holy Land. By Principal Sir George 
Adam Smith. Paper. Pp. 61,2 maps. 50 cents. 


Principal Sir George Adam Smith, the foremost geog- 
rapher of the Holy Land, has left, as a souvenir of his 
recent visit to the United States, this brochure which the 
Doran Company has published in a convenient and in- 
expensive form. Into these few pages Principal Smith 
has compressed a history of these lands and a very ade- 
quate description of them. Whatever he puts his pen to 
is illuminated. Here is a miniature of Principal Smith’s 
monumental work on the Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land, brought quite up to date, which Bible students 
will cherish. The maps of Syria, Mesopotamia and ad- 
jacent lands, with the larger map of Palestine, are very 
valuable. 

HERBERT C. ALLEMAN. 


NORTHWESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE. MILWAUKEE. 


The Ancient World, a Compendium of Ancient History. 
By Karl Koehler. Paper. Pp. 43. 25 cents. $2.50 
per dozen. 


Dr. Koehler is a professor in the Lutheran Seminary 
at Wauwatosa, Wis., a seminary of the Synodical Con+ 
ference. In this pamphlet he has grouped thirteen out- 
lines, comprising all the ancient history which plays into 
“the fulness of times.” It is the author’s purpose to ex- 
pand them in a fuller treatment into several volumes, for 
which he has here very good groundwork. While most 
Seminary students have covered this ground in their col- 
lege course it is well to review it from the standpoint of 
Christian faith. For this purpose these outlines will be 
useful. 

HERBERT C. ALLEMAN. 


LUTHERAN BOOK CONCERN. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Prophecy and Fulfillment, or the Word Proved True. By 
Rev. William Schoeler. Paper. Pp. 77. Price 35 
cents. 

Pastor Schoeler has collected in a series of popular ar- 
ticles under the three heads, prophecies concerning cities, 
prophecies concerning countries and prophecies concern- 
ing Christ the wealth of fulfilled prediction to be found in 
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the Bible as a reinforcement of Christian faith. While 
Christian faith does not rest so largely upon fulfilled pre- 
diction as evidence of the truth of God’s Word as this lit- 
tle book might lead the lay reader to suppose, neverthe- 
less the Word is thus authenticated and we do well not to 
overlook this branch of Christian evidence which has 
been neglected by writers on this subject in recent years. 
Bible teachers will find this booklet a useful handbook. 
HERBERT C. ALLEMAN. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. NEW YORK. 


Christian Internationalism. By William Pierson Mer- 
rill. Cloth. Smo. Pp. 193. Price $1.50. 
“Christian Internationalism” is a simple but powerful 

plea for a League of Nations on the basis of the brother- 

hood of mankind. It shows how the genius of Chris- 
titnity is international in its demands. The Bible, in 
both Testaments, inculcates the high ideals of friendship 
and good-will. War, in this age, is a disgrace to civili- 
zation and a reproach to the Church. Germany illus- 
trates the fallacy of settling international problems with 
the sword. Every consideration of humanity, justice, 
trade, prosperity and religion cries out for a judicial tri- 
bunal which shall adjust all misunderstandings. The au- 
thor points out the difficulties in the way of establishing 
such a tribunal, and shows that they are not insuperable. 

The volume is fittingly inscribed “to Mr. and Mrs. An- 

drew Carnegie, pioneers in true internationalism.” 

Dr. Merrill, a distinguished preacher, writes as he 
talks in an animated conversational style. The interest 
is well sustained through the entire book. The reader 
lays it down with the feeling that he has profited by the 
common-sense treatment of a great subject. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The War and the Bible. By H. G. Enelow, D.D., Temple 
Emanu-El, New York. Cloth. 12mo. Pp. 115. 
Price 60 cents. 

In the mind of a Jewish rabbi the Bible means the Old 
Testament whose teachings on war are finely set forth in 
the little volume before us. The Old Testament recog- 
nizes the necessity of just war, and regards it “as an 
ethical corrective and a means of spiritual purification.” 
The great wars of the Bible gave Israel a place in history, 
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demonstrated the superiority of moral to material 
strength, and helped to purify the Jew’s conception of re- 
ligion. The Jews showed great heroism in their numer- 
ous wars. The Bible has stirring war poetry, some of 
which is in the nature of prayer. But above all the Bible 
presents the ideal of peace. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


God’s Responsibility for the War. By Edward S. Drown, 
D.D., Professor in the Episcopal Theological School in 
Cambridge. Cloth. 12mo. Pp. 56. Price 60 cents. 
This is a brief, but thoughtful and satisfactory discus- 

sion of God’s Responsibility for the war. God has been 

on trial in the minds of many, who have concluded that 
unless they get a clear explanation of why He did not in- 
terfere, they will forever renounce Him! This irrever- 
ence, of course, does not proceed from Christians. Dr. 

Drown naturally touches upon the old problem of evil, 

and examines the theories of the limitations of God and 

finds them wanting. To deprive God of omnipotence 
would be to deny Him; yet omnipotence must be recon- 
ciled with the existence of evil. 

There are some things which God cannot do, because 
He cannot deny Himself; He cannot contradict Himself. 
He cannot make two plus two equal five. Such things do 
not deprive God of omnipotence. This principle applied 
to God’s attitude toward evil shows that as a moral being 
He cannot stop it by force. God has revealed great prin- 
ciples of righteousness and peace, and these alone by His 
grace can and will bring about the overthrow of evil. Our 
Lord won by suffering love. This love is the real force of 
God, His moral omnipotence. 


J. A. SINGMASTER,. 


The History of Religion. By E. Washburn Hopkins, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology, Yale University. Pp. 624. Price $3.00. 

The Religion of Israel. By George A. Barton, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and Semitic 
Languages in Bryn Mawr College. Pp. 283. Price 
$2.00. 

These are the first two volumes of the Religious Sci- 


ence and Literature Series projected and edited by Prof. 
E. Hershey Sneath of Yale University. The series is de- 
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signed for class-room use in colleges and universities, and 
when completed will embrace the following volumes, in 
addition to the two now issued: 

Psychology of Religion, by Prof. Luther A. Weigle, 
Yale University. 

Philosophy of Religion, by Prof. Douglas C. Macintosh, 
Yale University. 

History and Literature of the Old Testament, by Prof. 
Charles C. Torrey, Yale University. 

History and Literature of the New Testament, by 
Prof. Henry T. Fowler, Brown University. 

Life and Teachings of Jesus, by Prof. Edw. I. Bos- 
worth, Oberlin Seminary. 

The English Bible, by Prof. Josiah H. Penniman, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

History of the Christian Religion, by Prof. John W. 
Platner, Andover Theological Seminary. 

The comprehensiveness of the scheme will at once be 
manifest, and the writers secured indicate the purpose of 
the editor to keep the series abreast of the standards of 
modern scholarship. 

Naturally the first volume is on the History of Reli- 
gions, and Prof. Hopkins’ book sets a high standard for 
the series. It is encyclopedic in contents, and, though 
failing to satisfy the author because of the necessary 
limitations of a serial volume, we venture the opinion that 
it would be difficult to compress into six hundred pages 
more pertinent material. Moreover, Prof. Hopkins’ con- 
cise and perspicuous style makes the volume available for 
its purpose. 

The author’s definition of religion is felicitous: Squar- 
ing human life with superhuman life—as a comparison 
with the many others which have been proposed will 
show. It assumes faith and lays the emphasis on the ad- 
justment to superhuman life “without which religion be- 
comes pretence and hypocrisy.” He disclaims any at- 
tempt to classify religions, believing that all the classi- 
fications are more or less artificial. He believes that he 
has widened and made more inclusive the foundation of 
religion by rejecting all theories that presuppose the 
priority of either religion or magic and by resting on the 
simplest apprehension of objective potency as his start- 
ing-point. This he finds, in the simplest form, in Afri- 
can tribal religions, and he passes in an ascending scale, 
rather than by any geographic grouping, to the religions 
of Israel, Greece, Rome, and, finally, Christianity. The 
treatment, as we have indicated, is encyclopedic; indeed, 
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it is a question whether for a college text-book it is not 
too detailed and voluminous. 

Prof. Hopkins has been a discriminating student of the 
sources and his valuation of the work of special scholars 
seems to us in the main judicious. His treatment of the 
religion of Israel is both commendable and disappointing. 
The historical method is pressed too far, in the space at 
his disposal, for an adequate, constructive treatment, and 
raises too many questions for a class-room handbook. On 
the other hand, the author’s training enables him to draw 
the line between history and speculation; e. g., as to the 
original home of the Semitic ancestors of the Hebrews 
and the settlement of the tribes in Palestine. He also 
discerns—what lies on the surface of the Old Testament, 
when allowed to give its own testimony—that “the Proph- 
ets knew a holy law, probably even many of the minute 
directions afterwards codified in PC. A code is based on 
law, not law on a code.”’ His treatment of the Prophets 
shows a fine appreciation of the unfolding of the pro- 
phetic message with its constant appeal to the standard 
which somehow was known to the intelligent Israelite. 
The author’s review of Israel’s religion is most disap- 
pointing in his failure to state constructively the religi- 
ous teaching of the Old Testament. E. g., there is no 
mention of the book of Job and a very inadequate state- 
ment of the Messianic hope. The chapter on the Religion 
of Christ and Christianity is also inadequate. One can- 
not epitomize the religion of Christ in several pages and 
write the history of the Christian Church in fifty. Per- 
haps the task had better not be attempted. A compari- 
son with the similar chapter in Menzies’ History of Re- 
ligions adds emphasis to our Lord’s words, “The letter 
killeth, the spirit maketh alive.” 


The modern method of writing a Religion of Israel is 
well illustrated in Prof. Barton’s volume, though among 
Critical writers like Prof. Barton one star differeth from 
another star in glory. Prof. Barton’s hobby is the fer- 
tilizing or life-producing element as the key to Semitic 
religious ideas, which form the foundation of Israel’s re- 
ligious ideas. Israel’s religion was an evolution from a 
very primitive nature-worshp. Arabia was the original 
home of the Semites, and from this center, the physical 
conditions of which must have been different then from 
now if this theory is correct, wave after wave of Semites 
was pushed out. These Semites, coming from arid Ara- 
bia, looked upon the oasis as divine, and “the spirit of an 
oasis—a spirit which could produce such refreshing 
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waters, such cooling shade, such delicious fruits and sus- 
taining crops—would become to him a beneficent deity.” 
The religion of Israel did not begin until Moses; the Pa- 
triarchs were tribal names. Only the Joseph tribes were 
concerned in the Egyptian residence and bondage and, 
consequently, the Exodus, which occurred about 1200 
B. C. The Leah tribes entered Palestine from the South 
in the fourteenth century B. C. It was the Joseph tribes 
which brought Yahweh, the god of the Kenites, with them 
into Palestine. Of course, on this hypothesis, the book of 
Joshua is not only merely schematic but a deliberate fal- 
sification, in contrast with its geographical accuracy. 
Yahweh was the god of the Joseph tribes; the other tribes 
had other gods. The name Yahweh comes from an Ara- 
bic root signifying sexual desire and probably means “He 
who causes to desire.” ‘There is no reason to believe 
that Yahweh in this early Kenite period differed materi- 
ally from other Semitic gods. His worship was no more 
ethical than theirs. Down to a much later time he was 
worshipped in connection with pillars and Asherahs, 
which were in part sexual symbols As late as 
David’s time the Hebrews, like other peoples of the same 
stage of culture, “used images of their deities’ (italics 
ours). “The Decalogue of J... had not prohibited the 
use of such images, but only expensive images. ‘Thou 
shalt make thee no molten god.’ (Ex. 34:17). “Mono- 
theism came in with the prophets of the eighth century 
B. C. Amos was the father of it. 

On the whole Prof. Barton’s treatment of the Prophets 
is satisfactory—especially of Isaiah, where he rejects the 
thesis of many critics that “the utterances of a prophet 
must fit into the events of the period in which he lived.” 
Why he inturn places Micah 6:6-8 after, or in, the reign 
of Manasseh, for the same reason, is perplexing. The 
“ruling passion” of the Critic is strong. 

This must suffice to indicate the principle followed by 
the author. All of Prof. Barton’s work is of so high an 
order as to make it valuable, and this book is no excep- 
tion. As an apologia pro fide mea it is of interest to all 
scholars. As a text-book for the college class-room it is 
of doubtful value. For a discussion of the religion of 
Israel the Critics are dependent so largely on the Old 
Testament that all other sources of information are in- 
consequential. These may fix a date or throw light on a 
name, but the Old Testament as it stands, in the light of 
the unchanging East, presents a reasonable development. 
Historians classify nations in two groups: those whose 
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history began when the art of writing was known, and 
the opposite. Israel was of the first class. The ances- 
tors of the Israelites separated themselves from the Baby- 
lonians at a time when the art of writing was practiced 
among the latter. It is not impossible, therefore, but 
highly probable, that records were made of the first ex- 
periences of the Patriarchs. Besides, tradition “does 
not invent names or persons” (Skinner), and the denial 
of the historicity of the Patriarchs would force us to ac- 
count for the entrance of such figures as Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob into the imagination of the Hebrews. The 
simple and natural delineation in Genesis has led even 
Eerdmans to confess: “From the character of the Israel- 
itish legend I should not like to conclude that the persons 
of whom it relates never existed.” 

The objection to taking the historical order of the Old 
Testament as it stands is that, in the words of Wellhau- 
sen, it makes “the culmination come at the beginning.” 
This begs the question. Besides, it is contrary to the 
career of Islam, e. g., which was on a higher plane in cre- 
ative power a thousand years ago than now. The history 
of the religion of Israel is not in a line of unswerving as- 
cent. And whatever this development was, so far as the 
sources disclose the facts, Israel‘s religion did not begin 
with totemism and animism, but, at the worst, only with 
“strange gods.” (Josh. 24:2,15). However, should the 
sources show “the culmination at the beginning’’—that 
is, a personal God—why should not the historian acknowl- 
edge it? It is scientific to find history in its sources, not 
to evolve it out of a philosophical theory. “The self- 
consciousness of Israel,” says A. B. Davidson, “is a phe- 
nomenon more singular than the religion itself.” A na- 
tion records its history only when it becomes conscious 
that it has a history to record, and what it records bears 
the antecedent probability in its favor as to the order and 
importance of its epochs. It is just possible that Hege- 
lian evolution does not explain Israel’s religious history, 
and that the religion of Israel in the light of today will 
turn out to be the religion of the Old Testament as it 
stands. 

HERBERT C. ALLEMAN. 


THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. NEW YORK. 

Thoburn—Called of God. By W. F. Oldham, Bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Cloth. Pp. 188. 
Price $1.00 net. 
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The name of James M. Thoburn, the missionary bishop 
of the Methodist Church is a household word wherever 
there is an intelligent interest in missions. For half a 
century his faith and devotion in planting missions have 
been an inspiration to the Church. His work in India, 
Farther India and the Philippines have borne rich and 
abiding fruit. His younger friend and co-laborer; 
Bishop Oldham, gives us in the book under review not so 
much a biographical sketch as an autobiography, for the 
contents consist largely of quotations from Thoburn’s 
own writings. Dr. Thoburn is a Methodist of Metho- 
dists in his faith in and practice of the old revival sys- 
tem. He, however, discountenances all disorders. He 
is resting at over four-score in his home at Meadville, Pa., 
full of peace and honor. The book should find a place on 
the missionary shelf of the pastor’s library. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


A Salute to the Valiant. By William V. Kelley. Fore- 
word by Bishop Stuntz. Cloth. 12mo. Pa. 101. 
Price 75 cents net. 


A Salute to the Valiant is a striking tribute to a noble 
girl, Frances Ida Gracey, “lame and lovely.” Dr. Kel- 
ley immortalizes her in this little book, as far as such a 
rare, saintly character can be canonized by man. Her 
last four or five years were spent in bed and in a darken- 
ed room but her faith and courage turned the chamber 
of suffering into a Mecca where hundreds learned great 
spiritual lessons. Her earthly memorial is the “Ida 
Gracey Home for Cripples” in China, which was her own 
conception and for whose erection she raised the funds. 

The story of her life is well told by Dr. Kelley in fine 
literary style and with a wealth of allusion and illustra- 
tion which add a charm to the narrative. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Comfort and Strength from the Shepherd Psalm. A De- 
votional Study of the Twenty-third Psalm. By Chris- 
tian F. Reisner. Cloth. 12mo. Pp. 233. Price $1.00 
net. 

This devotional study of the Shepherd Psalm has 
caught the spirit of the Psalm itself. The meaning of 
the language and its interpretation in the terms of the 
present are faithfully presented by the author. The 
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pages of the book teem with timely illustrations. It will 
prove edifying to the reader and helpful to the preacher. 
J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Old Home. By Charles Coke Woods. A joyous and 
tender book that begins with a wedding and ends with 
a Golden Wedding, dewfall and eventide. Cloth. II- 
luminated Cover. 8mo. Pp. 190. Price $2.00 net. 
The Old Home is a fine specimen of book-making— 
cover, paper, printing and pictures. The story is full of 
poetry and sentimental prose—the old story of love and 
happiness and home. The pictures tell of the simple life 
of the prairie farm, with its humble buildings, its domes- 
tic animals, its dear children, and at last of father and 
mother after fifty years of wedded love. 
J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Wesley as Sociologist, Theologian, Churchman. By John 
Alfred Faulkner, Professor of Church History in Drew 
Theological Seminary. Cloth. 12mo. Pp. 173. Price 


75 cents net. 


In this very interesting volume Dr. Faulkner, with his 
usual historic spirit and thoroughness, gives the reader 
some side-lights on the life and labors of the illustrious 
founder of Methodism, now one of the important 
branches of the Christian Church, once only a “move- 
ment.” This “movement” inevitably needed an incarna- 
tion. Wesley was a kind of John the Baptist, holding to 
the old with one hand and pointing to the new with the 
other. Dr. Faulkner shows that Wesley was not a so- 
cialist in the modern sense, though he pled for liberty 
and equality. He was indeed an ardent Tory and im- 
agined that an Englishman enjoyed ideal freedom. He 
hated war, but acknowledged that there might be justi- 
fication for it. He believed in religious liberty for Cath- 
olics, but was ready to restrict their political rights. He 
inveighed against riches and luxury, and denounced the 
use of intoxicants and tobacco. He was opposed to 
slavery, though he forbade his preachers to speak against 
it in the West Indies for prudential reasons. 

Wesley was not a systematic theologian. He, however, 
believed and preached the great fundamentals of our 
evangelical faith. He demanded the same of his preach- 
ers, but allowed liberty of opinion among church mem- 
bers. The deity of Christ and the inspiration of the 
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Bible he held to be essential doctrines. His interpreta- 
tion of the Bible shows, however, that he discriminated 
wisely between its spirit and the letter. 

As a Churchman, Wesley occupied a very anomalous 
position. While he continued in the Established Church 
after his enlightenment in 1738, he was really no longer 
of it. He was somewhat like the early disciples who had 
no thought of breaking with Judaism but who uncon- 
sciously were building the Christian Church. Method- 
ism is the logical result of Wesley’s teaching and prac- 
tice. The claims that he was a High Churchman have 
some apparent basis, but at heart Wesley was emanci- 
pated from the unrealities of ritualism and a rigid episco- 
pacy. He came to recall a dead Church to life and salva- 
tion. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


SURVEY PUBLISHING CO. COLUMBUIA, S. C. 


Luther Primer. <A Little Book of Goodly Excerpts from 
the Writings of Martin Luther. By Albert T. W. 
Steinhaeuser. Cloth. 12mo. Pp. 178. Price 75 
cents post paid. 

In these fifty or more selections from the writings of 
Luther, admirably done into modern English by Dr. 
Steinhaeuser, one catches true glimpses of the Reformer 
as he actually was. We see him as son, father, husband, 
preacher, translator, statesman, author, friend and Chris- 
tian—a great and many-sided man. The author has pro- 
vided brief introductions and notes for the several chap- 
ters, thus making the excerpts intelligible to any reader. 
The Luther Primer should have a good circulation. Its 
chapters may be read with profit at young people’s meet- 
ings, social gatherings and in the family circle. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


AUGUSTIANA BOOK CONCERN. ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


My Church. An Illustrated Lutheran Manual, Pertain- 
ing principally to the History, Work and Spirit of the 
Augustana Synod. Vol. IV. Edited by Ira O. Noth- 
stein, A.M., Librarian of Augustana College and Theo- 
logical Seminary, Rock Island, Ill. Cloth. 12mo. [Il- 
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luminated cover. Pp. 128. Price, cloth, 60 cents net; 
Art cover, 30 cents net. 


This well printed and beautifully illustrated Manual is 
of abiding interest to all Lutherans, especially to those of 
the Augustana Synod, whose rise, progress and heroic 
struggles are here recorded. From a single congrega- 
tion seventy years ago the synod has grown to a body of 
200,000 with splendid churches, schools and missions. 
From great poverty these immigrants have reached pros- 
perity by the blessing of God, and have become a great 
American Church. “Anecdotes and Memories of the 
Paxton Period” by Dr. John Telleen is one of the most 
interesting chapters, full of pathos and faith. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


D. APPLETON AND CO. NEW YORK. 


The United States in the World War. By John Boch 
McMaster, Professor of American History in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Author of a History of the 
People of the U. S. Cloth. 8mo. Pp. 485. Price 
$3.00 net. 


McMaster’s United States in the World War is a his- 
tory, not a declamation or prophecy. In the calm, ju- 
dicial, historic spirit, for which the author is distinguish- 
ed, the events connected with the participation of the 
United States in the World War are set forth. The perfidy 
of Germany in her relations with this country is made to 
stand out in its ugly prominence by the recital of facts. 
Documentary evidences is cited to show the treachery of 
the German ambassador and his subordinates, agents and 
spies. The deliberation of Germany in inaugurating the 
war and her infamous injustice and cruelty in prosecut- 
ing it are evident in the narrative. 

The period covered in the volume extends from June, 
1914, to April, 1918. It is not premature. It is doubt- 
ful whether fuller knowledge of this period will add any- 
thing substantial to what is set forth. We trust a sec- 
ond volume will follow when peace is consummated. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 
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THE ABINGDON PRESS. NEW YORK. 


The Mystery Religions and the New Testament. By 
Henry C. Sheldon, Professor in Boston University. 
Cloth. 16mo. Pp. 155. Price 50 cents net. 


Dr. Sheldon by his learned and evangelical writings has 
rendered important service to the Church in exposing 
false and fanciful religions. It is claimed by some, who 
believe in the evolution of religions, that the New Testa- 
ment writers, especially Paul and John, are largely in- 
debted to the ancient Mystery Cults, which flourished in 
the Roman Empire. The mystery connoted is not that 
which we attach to the word; it means rather a private, 
personal belief which is transmitted from teacher to dis- 
ciple. Some of these cults taught high aspirations, but 
usually they were connected with grotesque and even vile 
practices. Dr. Sheldon shows that while here and there 
words or ideas may be parallel, which is perfectly na- 
tural, it cannot be shown that the New Testament writ- 
ers were indebted to these cults for any vital ideas. 
The former infinitely transcend the latter in their 
conceptions and doctrines. The Mystery Religions of 
the first century were not adapted to make an appeal to 
the great Christian leaders, who drew their inspiration 
from higher sources. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Philosophy and the War. By Ralph Tyler Flewelling, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Southern 
California. Cloth. 12mo. Pp. 74. Price 60 cents 
net. 

This is a little war-book of permanent value, because 
it deals with underlying causes. It shows how the false 
philosophy of Germany undermined its morals and re- 
ligion and made its soldiers brutal, its aims material, its 
policies selfish. Egoism and impersonalism have been 
the ruin of a great people. Let us beware of false doc- 
trine; it leads to death. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Golden Milestone. Pp. 276. The Luggage of Life. 
Pp. 248. The Silver Shadow. Pp. 272. By F. W. 
Boreham. Three volumes. Cloth. 12mo. Price 
each $1.25 net. 

You will go far before you find more interesting and 
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stimulating reading than in The Golden Milestone, The 
Luggage of Life, and The Silver Shadow. Their author 
is an English clergyman whose field of labor is Tasmania. 
The essays composing these volumes are quaint and strik- 
ing in title, full of pathos, humor and power. Mr. Bore- 
ham is at home in literature as his quotations, illustra- 
tions and allusions show. He is equally at home in the 
experiences of human sorrow and joy. Some of these es- 
says have probably been preached, but they are by no 
means ordinary sermons. There is, however, much ser- 
mon material in these books. As gift books they are un- 
surpassed. 
J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Abingdon War-Food Book, Foreword by Herbert 
Hoover, The World Food Problem by Vernon Kellog, 
Thoughts on the Present Scarcity of Provisions by the 
late Rev. John Wesley, War Time Receipts and Menus 
by Charlotte H. Ormond. Cloth. 12mo. Pp. 58. 
Price 25 cents net. 

The war is over, but the book is still worth more than 
the price. Wesley’s essay covering a third of the book, 
written in 1773, is still up to date, especially on temper- 
ance “But why is food so dear?” he asks. “To come to 
particular: Why does bread corn bear so high a price? 
To set aside partial causes (which indeed all put together, 
are little more than the fly upon the chariot-wheel) the 
grand cause is, Because such immense quantities of corn 
are continuously consumed by distilling.” 

As to the recipes, they look good to our editorial eyes. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Religious Teachings of the Old Testament. By Prof. 
Albert C. Knudson, Boston University School of The- 
ology. Pp. 416. Price $2.50. 

In this volume Prof. Knudson has made a real contri- 
bution to the literature of Old Testament theology. It is 
a welcome volume. In its treatment of the religion of 
Israel it restores the emphasis to the proper note. For 
the past two decades Comparative Religion has dominat- 
ed Old Testament studies; and while many books on the 
religion of Israel, treated objectively, have appeared, no 
adequate attempt has been made to restate the religious 
teachings of the Old Testament, in themselves considered, 
since the monumental works of Oehler and Schultz. This 
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new evaluation of the religious teachings of the Old Tes- 
tament by Prof. Knudson is welcome, not because con- 
servative students will be able to agree with all his find- 
ings, but because his effort stands for the rights of the 
Old Testament to be heard in its own testimony without 
first being resolved into something foreign to its genius. 

Prof. Knudson was well equipped for his task. A pu- 
pil of the great philosopher-theologian, Borden P. Bowne, 
a sympathetic student of the Old Testament—particu- 
larly of the Prophets—he came to his task in the spirit of 
theological thought and not in that of the dissecting-room. 
There is a difference between physiology and anatomy 
even in the realm of theology. 

The method of treatment is topical, the main discus- 
sion falling under two divisions, God and Angels, and 
Man and Redemption. Under the first, the personality, 
nature and attributes of God are considered, and a chap- 
ter is added on Angelology. Under the second, the na-. 
ture of man, the doctrine of sin, the problem of suffering, 
forgiveness and atonement, nationalism and individual- 
ism, the Messianic hope and the future life, are treated. 
The discussion is prefaced by an extended introduction in 
which the author accepts the general findings of Histori- 
cal Criticism. He rejects, however, the Hegelian treat- 
ment of Israel’s religion by Wellhausen and the more 
modern biological evolutionism of our American scholars 
for the sane reason that “they do not accord a sufficient 
place to the personal factor.” He rather agrees with 
Kautzsch that “epoch-making religious ideas generally 
come upon the scene in full strength and purity; it is only 
in the course of further development that these products 
of religious creative genius .... are corrupted or dis- 
figured by the intrusion of vulgar human ideas and sel- 
fish interests.” The author holds that the Critics have 
fallen into two errors: “they have often overlooked the 
fact that the literary remains from that early period are 
mere fragments, and that these fragments are of such a 
character that we would not naturally expect to find in 
them expressions of a higher ethical faith,” and, again, 
“they have not taken adequate account of possible for- 
eign and traditional elements in the religious beliefs of 
pre-exilic Israel.”” The latter refers particularly to the 
Messianic hope which the author believes dates well back 
to the beginnings of Israel’s religious consciousness. 

Nevertheless, the author’s discussion is often holden in 
the cords of the Critical hypothesis. By reason of this 
topical method his treatment of the nature and attributes 
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of God suffers little modification, but in his discussion of © 
the doctrine of sin the author seems to lose sight of the 
principle which he has already accepted from Kautzsch. 
The state of religion described as growing out of the post- 
exilic ritual, and inferentially a proof of the critical the- 
ory of the lateness of the P. Code, is the very state of re- 
ligion against which Amos directs his shafts, specifying 
“solemn assemblies,” “burnt-offerings,’ “morning and 
evening sacrifices,” “tithes,” “free-will offerings,” “the 
new moon” and “the Sabbath.” Again, we do not agree 
with the author that “there is nowhere in the Old Testa- 
ment any account of man’s native inclination to evil.” 
The author’s explanation of Ps. 51:5 is weak and inef- 
fectual: “The author of Ps. 51 felt that he was not only 
personally sinful but that he belonged to a sinful race. 
From the very beginning he had lived in an evil environ- 
ment, so that sin had penetrated into the very marrow of 
his being. His feeling .... was like that of Isaiah that 
he was a man of unclean lips and dwelt in the midst of a 
people of unclean lips.” That verse cannot be so easily 
explained away. Besides, the thought of Israel is to be 
drawn from their strong corporate sense which made 
such scriptures as Gen. 6:5 and Ex. 20:5 by no means 
negligible. 

Similarly the able and stimulating chapter on Forgive- 
ness and Atonement weakens out in anticlimax under the 
fetters of Criticism. That the atoning sacrifices of 
Israel were nothing more than cleansing agencies or pro- 
pitiatory gifts to Jehovah logically leads tothrowing the 
Old Testament onto the Comparative Religions scrap- 
heap. The theory that these sacrifices were a vicarious 
expiation of sin and defilement is the only one that ade- 
quately interprets the Levitical idea of sacrifice. Oehler’s 
contention (p. 278f.) for the substitution of pure and in- 
nocent sacrificial animals whose blood thus becomes a 
kopher for the sinner, satisfies more elements of the 
ritual. The altar is not a place of execution but a means 
of covering the sins of the covenant people. The mean- 
ing of sacrifice is specific: it is the self-surrender of the 
offerer vicariously accomplished. 

In his discussion of the Messianic hope the author frees 
himself from the Critical position that the idea must be 
accounted for on naturalistic grounds: “The invincible 
optimism that lay back of Israel’s Messianism could not 
have been borrowed. It was a native growth. And so 
also with those great conceptions that give permanent 
value to Old Testament eschatology—the idea of a divine 
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world-plan, of a universal moral government, and of the 
coming of the kingdom of God. These conceptions are 
the unique creation of Israelitic genius. Nowhere else do 
we find anything comparable to them either in range or 
intensity, in moral earnestness or spiritual power. They 
have not parallels in any other land.” 

This is sufficient to give the reader an impression of 
this superior book. It is a book for the intelligent lay- 
man, the preacher, and particularly the theological stu- 
dent. 

HERBERT C. ALLEMAN. 


THE LUTHERAN LITERARY BOARD. BURLINGTON, IOWA. 


A System of General Ethics. By Leander S. Keyser, 
D.D., Professor in Wittenberg College, and in Hamma 
Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio. Author of a Sys- 
tem of Natural Theism, etc. Cloth. 8mo. Pp. 286. 
Price $1.75. 

The designation General in the title of A System of 
General Ethics is used to distinguish it from Christian 
Ethics. In other words the present volume treats ethics 
from the rational standpoint as over against that which 
may be deduced from the Scriptures, but yet in entire 
harmony with the latter. The author holds that the 
Creator has written the law of right upon the human 
soul, has endowed it with a moral faculty, and with free- 
dom of the will. The motive of the author in publishing 
this volume is practical rather than academic. He has 
in view especially young men in colleges, to whom, he be- 
lieves, the principles of right living will appeal when 
properly presented. 

The volume consists of two parts: Theoretical Ethics 
and Practical Ethics. He holds that these parts are both 
capable of scientific presentation and should be kept to- 
gether. The former is sub-divided into Introductory 
Data, The Ground of Right, The Law of Right, and The 
Antithesis of Right. The second is sub-divided into In- 
troductory Data and Man’s Chief Duties, to himself, to 
nature, to his fellowmen and to God. Great attention is 
paid to correct definition. Defects in the loose defini- 
tions given by some authors are pointed out, thus throw- 
ing the author’s own into clearer light. 

Basing his work upon a theistic conception of the uni- 
verse, Dr. Keyser naturally finds that “the ultimate 
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ground of right is God, the eternal, personal, self-exist- 
ent and all-perfect Creator and Preserver of all finite be- 
ing.” From this proposition the author proceeds to dis- 
cover a “moral order in nature” as well as moral agents 
in personal beings, thus arriving at what is known as con- 
science, with its moral imperative. 

In his quest the author finds a disturbing element 
which we know as sin. He considers the problem of 
evil, and makes a fine answer to scepticism which would 
deny the goodness of God because He permitted the pos- 
sibility of wrong. 

In the part on Practical Ethics a broad view of life is 
taken and earnest arguments are advanced for true, 
manly living. It is urged that the Bible be read as the 
best guide to the knowledge and the practice of Right. 

The style of the book is lucid; the illustrations simple 
and striking; the treatment logical and convincing. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


WARTBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Biblical History for School and Home. By Dr. M. Reu, 
Professor at Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa, with 
Review Questions, Illustrations and Maps. Translat- 
ed from the German by Rev. Herman Brueckner, A.M. 
Cloth. 12mo. Pp. 350. Price 60 cents. 

The title sufficiently describes the Biblical History. 
The text conforms as nearly as possible to that of the 
Bible itself. An effort to grade the stories to the ca- 
pacity of the school, or its several departments, is made. 
Stories without any marks are regarded as a minimum 
requirement. Those marked with one star should be 
studied together with those unmarked by schools of a 
higher grade; and finally those marked with two stars 
are to be added by the highest grade. 

The Questions for Review are intended to test and to 
deepen the pupil’s knowledge. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Luther’s Small Catechism, with Questions and Answers. 

By Dr. M. Reu, translated by Rev. H. Mueller. 

In appearance this is a book which the catechumen 
will prize. The usual form of the Catechism is preserv- 
ed. Dr. Reu’s explanations in questions and answers are 
simple and valuable. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 
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Katechetik oder Die Lehre vom kirchlichen Unterricht, 
von Dr. M. Reu, Professor der Theologie am Seminar 
Wartburg zu Dubuque, Iowa. 2nd Ed. Cloth. 8mo. 
Pp. 492. Price $2.50. 


In a brief introduction to his comprehensive work on 
Catechetics, Dr. Reu defines its meaning, scope and im- 
portance. He treats the subject under six general head- 
ings: (1) Its History; (2) Its Subject—the Pupil and 
His Inner Life; (3) Its Aim; (4) Its Material; (5) Its 
Method; (6) Its Consummation. 

With characteristic German thoroughness Dr. Reu has 
gathered a large bibliography, digested extensive reading 
and given the results in this exhaustive treatise. The 
purpose of the author is not chiefly academic but practi- 
cal. He would have the spiritual teaching and nurture 
of the child as one of the chief duties of the pastor. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Life of Dr. Martin Luther, For the Christian Home. 
By Dr. M. Reu, Professor in the Wartburg Theological 
Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa. Translated by Ernie H. 
Rausch. Cloth. 12mo. Pp. 298. Price $1.25. 

The present edition of Dr. Reu’s Life of Luther differs 
from that “sketched for Young People’s Societies” in the 
omission of the questions at the end of the chapters, in 
the enlargement of two chapters and in the addition of 
many illustrations. The story of Luther’s life is told in 
simple language, and faithfully portrays the great Re- 
former. The make-up of the book is attractive in bind- 
ing, print and paper. It should command a wide circu- 
lation. 


J. A. SINGMASTER, 


The Wariburg Hymnal, music edition. Cloth. 8mo. 
Pp. 472. Price $1.25. 

The Wartburg Hymnal, word edition. Cloth. 16mo. 
Pp. 462. Price 60 cents. 


These hymnals may be called transition hymnals. They 
indicate a change from German to English. Out of 375 
hymns, 156 are translations and 177 are set to German 
tunes. Among the Reformation hymns is one of Lu- 
ther’s, beginning 
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“Lord, keep us in Thy Word and work, 
Restrain the murd’rous Pope and Turk.” 


Surely the epithet no longer applies to the Pope though 
it well befits the Turk. 

These books are beautiful to look at, cheap in price and, 
no doubt, of great value. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Catechetics; or The Theory and Practice of Religious In- 
struction. By M. Reu, D.D., Professor of Theology at 
Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa. 8vo. Cloth 
binding. Pp. 700. Price $2.50. 

Dr. Reu has performed a genuine and most valuable 
service to the whole Lutheran Church in America by the 
publication of this book on Catechetics in both German 
and English. The German edition was published in 
1915, and is reviewed in this same number of the QUAR- 
TERLY by Dr. Singmaster. Its scholarly and thorough 
treatment of the subject in all its phases, so far beyond 
anything that had been attempted previously in this 
country, was immediately recognized and there arose a 
demand for an English edition. This has now been fur- 
nished in the volume before us. 

As the author informs us in the preface, this is not a 
mere translation. Much of the former volume has been 
rewritten and largely expanded, and some entirely new 
sections have been added, especially the one on “Religious 
Instruction in America.” This has been done to meet the 
special needs of pastors and catechists in our English 
speaking churches. 

The subject is treated under six general heads, namely : 
The Historical Development of Religious Instruction; the 
Subject of Religious Instruction, or The Pupil and His 
Inner Life; The Aim of the Church in Religious Instruc- 
tion; The Method of Religious Instruction; and The Close 
of Religious Instruction. The sections, however, are 
numbered consecutively from the beginning to the end of 
the volume. This is a great advantage for purposes of 
reference. 


All the special topics listed above are discussed very 
fully and thoroughly, though, of course, the space given 
to each varies with its importance. Two sizes of type 
are used in printing, a larger size for the general discus- 
sion, and then a smaller type for additional explanatory 
notes and for the many practical examples and illustra- 
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tions which make up such a valuable feature of the book. 

Unusually full bibliographies are given also in connec- 
tion with each section. These cover both German and 
English books, and we doubt if anything really worth 
while in either language has been omitted. These will be 
very valuable to persons who may wish to make a special 
study of particular points. It would have been well how- 
ever, if some system of notation had been followed to in- 
dicate the most important books in each list. But few 
readers or students will have access to any large number 
of the books whose titles are given, and if they wish to 
procure books for their use they will be at a loss to know 
which ones to select out of the great multitude given. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that the translation was 
not done, or at least revised before publication, by some 
one thoroughly familiar with the English idioms. It 
would have made much more pleasant reading. In many 
cases the translation is too literal, and the German terms 
and idioms are simply carried over into the English in- 
stead of using the corresponding English terms and con- 
structions. For example, “die alte Kirche” is uniformly 
translated “the old Church,” which does not convey to 
English eyes or ears the same meaning at all that “the 
ancient Church,” or “the early Church” would. So the 
German, or Latin word, “Symbol” is almost always 
transferred to the English instead of “Creed,” which is 
the word in almost universal use by English writers. A 
great many such illustrations might be given. 

The proof reading has also been done very badly. The 
author makes some explanation, or excuse, for this in the 
preface. But it would seem that almost any competent 
proof reader would have corrected the frequent omission 
of letters or use of the wrong letter. Something like 
twenty of the worst of these are corrected in a list of 
“errata” following the Table of Contents, but it would 
have required pages of “errata” to have corrected all of 
them. It is true that not many of them are serious 
enough to confuse the reader, but it is a serious blemish 
to the book, otherwise so admirably published. Two 
quite full indexes, one of authors referred to and the 
other of subjects, add greatly to the value of the volume 
for practical use. 

We are glad to commend Dr. Reu’s work to all pastors 
and teachers. They will find it a most suggestive and 
helpful aid to them in the work of catechetical instruc- 
tion or in any other form of religious education. It need 
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hardly be said that it is soundly Lutheran in all its teach- 
ing. 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN. ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 
The Castaway. A Story for the Young. By Runa. 
Board cover. Pp. 136. Price 30 cents. 
Elsie in the Uplands. A Vacation Story. By Mathilda 
Roos. Board cover. Pp. 94. Price 25 cents. 


These are beautiful little stories, well told and full of 
wholesome truth. The Castaway is a love story, with 
considerable adventure. The lovers are separated for a 
while. The young man becomes a prodigal and runs off 
to sea, but he is reclaimed, and comes back and finds his 
—" waiting. They are wedded and are happy ever 
after. 

Elsie in the Uplands tells of a little girl’s vacation with 
her mother in a mountain village, where they have a good 
time and do good. It is a sweet story for children. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


LUTHERAN BOOK CONCERN. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


The Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans, explained by Prof. 
F. W. Stellhorn, D.D., Dean of the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Cloth. 8mo. Pp. 302. Price $1.50 net. 


This is a scholarly yet simple exegetical commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans. The author accepts the 
Epistle as authentic and as a genuine letter of the great 
apostle. He deals with disputed readings in a rational 
manner. The treatment consists of “a summary expla- 
nation,” followed by exegetical notes. The former is 
somewhat in the nature of a lengthened paraphrase, and 
the latter a critical examination of the language. In the 
former no Greek words are used, and even in the latter 
only when absolutely necessary. While there is no ho- 
miletic material in the ordinary sense, the treatment is 
suggestive for sermonizing. The author accepts Paul’s 
teaching concerning sin and salvation as the revelation 
of God, and makes no vain attempt to discredit them. 
We commend this work to pastors and Bible students in 
general. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 
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The Baptismal Covenant. A six page tract by Dr. W. C. 
Seidel of Sterling, Ill., mailed to all who write for it 
free of cost, except postage. 

Dr. Seidel has devoted many years and much work to 
the preparation and circulation of tracts on fundamen- 
tal teachings. They have had a wide circulation and no 
doubt have done much good. The tract before us pre- 
sents the plain teachings of the Scriptures concerning 
the Baptismal Covenant: Its Divine Purpose and Paren- 
tal Obligation. Pastors will render a valuable service 
by putting this tract into the hands of parents. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


YEAR BOOKS. 


The Lutheran Church Year Book, 1919. Paper cover, 

6x 8l4. Pp. 268. 

Every Lutheran family should have a copy of the finest 
year-book published by any Church. It is full of im- 
portant facts. Send to the Lutheran Publication So- 
ciety, Phila., for a copy. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Methodist Year Book, 1919. Published by the Meth- 
odist Book Concern, New York. Paper cover. 51/4 x 8. 
Pp. 254. Price 25 cents. 

This year book contains an exhibit of Methodism which 
cannot be found elsewhere in so smali a space. It shows 
what a great Church is and can do. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Almanac for 1919. Published by the Augustana Book 
Concern, Rock Island, Ill. Paper. Pp. 48. 
The contents beside the Almanac consist chiefly of a 
Directory of Churches and Institutions of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Augustana Synod. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 
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Tt LOTIERAN (QUARTERLY) is’ a religious magazine owned 
and controlled by its editors. It is not, however, to be regarded 
as their personal organ, neither is it published for private profit 
but solely in the interests of the Church, It is always open to 
contributors regardless of denominational affiliation, but its chief 

‘purpose is to be the medium for the discussion of theological, re- 
ligious, historical and social questions from the view-point of the 
Lutheran Church, especially that portion of it known as the 
General Synod. 

‘The editors of the QuarreRLy stand firmly and uncompro- 
misingly for the orthodox faith as confessed by the Lutheran 
Church, and never knowingly publish any ‘article which attacks 
or. discredits the fundamental doctrines or principles of the 
Christian religion.. Within these limits they regard the Quar- 
TERLY as a forum for courteous ‘and scholarly discussion. With- 
out such liberty the truth in its many phases can not be de- 
veloped, 

‘he editors. do not hold themselves responsible for the opinions 
of contributors who are amenable to the discipline of the Church 
alone. Neither does\the publication of an article mean that they 
endorse all the views which it-presents, Should any of the con- 
tributors fall into serious. error, or present false and dangerous 
views, they may and usually will be corrected i in ener issues 
by the editors, or by others. 

The editors believe that on this basis the QuARTERLY will com- 
mend itself to ‘its réaders and to all intelligent ‘and ‘thoughtful 
Lutheran ministers and laymen who are cordially invited to be- 

/ come subscribers. 2 











* Contemporary Letters : 
Translated and. Edited by Preserved Smith, Ph, D: v: 
and Charles M. Jacobs, D. D.. | 


Volume I of this useful history was published: in, £913: 
lt was a history of young Luther, 1507-1521, telling us of 
Liuther’s early spiritual’struggles,“up to thé time of the Diet of 
Worms. ; y ve 


Volume II takes us from the Diet.of-Worms to the Diet : 
of. Spires, 1521-1530, ‘telling. of..the definite formation ‘of :a 
Protestant party’and its attainment of equality with the Catho- 
lie party. » It‘contains two letters never before published, ~** * 





Volume Ill is in cousse of preparation. 


Thesé books are scholarly works, translated and edited =’ 
by two’oi our ablest students of Luther and his work. “AS they 
contain Luther’s own letters,.and those from ‘his’ enemies as 
well as his friends and co- workers, they give a well: balanced 
history of the Reformation, its causes and effects, and: alsoan 


intimate knowledge of Luther the Man and-as. well as’ Luther .- 
te EEE 


There are helpful notes, explanations and ‘references, 
and these volumes will be ‘‘of first-rate ‘value to all. English: 
speaking sttdents of the sixteenth century-’’ 


Price $3.50. a volume: Volume Land 11) $6.00. 
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